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Dei Was; through his mother (who 


concerning all 
66, Weir cheerfulness, in 
tir abounding dharity, in their large ac- 


fu almost every department of 
human learning, in their love to man, and 


matters of physical 


their-fear-of 


Dr. Mitohell hag been called walking 
En and in all ‘niatters connect- 
ed with, his professorship his learning was 
extensive, minute, and accutate. For many 
years he was among the highest living au- 
thorities on all subjects connected with the 
Botatiy, Mineralogy; Geolozy, and Physical 
Geography of North’ Carolina. But all his 
of ktidwledge were mainly for his 
pila, What ‘he, published went mainly 


his, Jegture-raom, although many 
urtiol ‘bn Billiman’s to the 
ness and liberality. of his, scbolar-. 
ship,i;;-He: preached. his first permon as. 
Ptofessbr:in the: Uaiversity:of North Caro-: 
lima, and ihis.iabours for its pulpit were con- 
tinted to: the day of his death. He loved: 
the the: only: 
“théatts’ fof fédeeniing ‘the indi- 
val ‘boul ‘from ‘the ‘thraldom of ‘sin, and’ 
sé the only effectual means of removing the 
evils in our-social organizations. He was 
happy, in, liastrating the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of Jehovah, as the great per. 
sonal Creatorand Preserver of this Cosmos; 
and he bowed: before, and rested his own 
goulon the:mysteryof the Cross with deep 
felt ¢mptions. ‘Never has the University 
North Garolina—never has any Univer- 
sity Wet’ ® tore’ worthy, intelligent, dis- 


tborious, conscientious, and rever- 


ntial Prof His loss will be deeply 
and long felt by the community in which 
he lived...,The news of his death reached 
it on a: market-day, yet. the quietness that 
reigned over the streets, the low tones that 
ed the conversation of the groups in 
the streets; and: the eagerness with which 
they ‘around’any one that had any 
authentic particular to relate, showed that 
ali felt’ that there is 2 prince and a great 
inan-fallen this day in Isreel.”” 

All business was suspended in the vil- 
lage, when & large company of its citizens 
and of the neighbouring farmers assembled 
to express their grief in language selected 
by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, of New York city, 
who was providentially present, and who 
having known Dr. Mitchell longer than 
any one there, poured forth his warm heart 
in strains of. touching eloquence. In the 
gallery of the University chapel were many 
servants, who came to say that they too had 
losta friend. In thelarge procession that went 
to carry’ their resolutions of condolence to 
the widow and family of the deceased, along 
with ‘the Faculty, was Davie Barham, the 
Tong-trusted head servant of the University. 
Dr. Mitchell was the Bursar of the Univer- 
sity, and Davie’s testimony is, “Jn forty 
ars, sir, I never got a cross word from Dr. 
Mitchell.” Such is the citizen, philosopher, 
professor, friend, and preacher, for whom 
North Carolina this day mourns. 

- When he perished among the defiles of 
the Black Mountain, hereafter to be ever 
known as Mitchell’s Mountain, Dr. Mitchell 
wis engaged with his son and daughter in 
ascertaining its proper height by means of 
thé spirit-level. ‘With this work were con- 
nected observations on the rate at which 
the ‘barometric column of quick-silver short- 
eng. by.clevation to different heights; for 
Captain Cram, of the United States Coast 
Survey, has shown that the barometric coef- 
ficient, hitherto usedin determining heights, 
isnot trustworthy.. Captain Cram’s inves- 
tigations were made on the sides of Mount 
Washington; and Dr. Mitchell wished to 
verify or correct their results on a still 
higher mountain in a lower latitude. This 
work was only about half done when inter- 

id by Dr. Mitchell’s sudden destruction. 

Another object: of this expedition was to 
show ‘that Dr. Mitchell was not mistaken 
ia‘the peak which he had selected as the 

‘ighest of the range, when he visited it in 
tt This upreasonable and illiberal sug- 
reation had.been mede. lately, and Dr. 
felt that it was necessary to vindi- 
cate:his reputation es an observer, by irre- 

proofs that in this case he knew 

- Det: Mitchell parted from his son on what 
is how Called Mitchell’s Peak of the Black 


otie Who had their-great mountain 
famous: On Faly Sth, his body 


4% 


Mitchell’s life, labours, and character, by 


‘| 


| Rev. Elisha Mitchell, D.D., Professor of 
Mineralogy, and i 


PM. 


he 


He was 
‘Bat it:is understood that his grave is yet to 
on the highest ‘peak of that mountain 


|| he‘admired: so much, and 
| reveal. | 
ne, he | W& close this imperfect sketch of Dr. 


vealling Attention to the following resolu- 


‘tions ‘which were “passed id by his colleagues 


(Waly, . 
Whereas, Since the 


their first regular meeting after his death, 


e the last meeting: of the Fa- 
of the University, an ives God. has 
en, by dispensatio, 
ecanse unex 
the oldest mein 


id, to take unto 
r of oar body, the 
Chemistry, gy, and Geology: bowin 
in humble submission to this sad “ow 
we, the Faenlty of the University, desiring 
to bear our testimony to the worth of our 
departed companion and friend, and endur- 
ingly to record our tribute to his memory, 
have unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 
* Resolved, That in the lamented death of 
our late associate we feel that the Institution 
to which we belong has lost one of the most 
valuable officers she ever possessed; and that 
in the devotion of forty years to her service 
his zeal never slackened, his diligence never 
relaxed, his faithfalness never slumbered ; but 
during all that long period he consecrated his 
best ities and varied attainments to the 
advancement of the usefulness and honour of 
the Institution of which he was so distin- 
guished an ornament. 3 
_ Resolved, That we cannot but'feel also the 
logs that science has sustained in the removal 
of our departed friend. Pursuing it in various 
departments, and not unsuccessfully in any 
that he attempted, the rich and varied stores 
of his well cultivated mind gave to him de- 
servedly a celebrity that, reaching beyond the 
limits of his immediate sphere of action, se- 
cured for his name and opinions a weight of 
authority that was felt and acknowledged by 
the scientific throughout our land; and in the 
midst of our regret it affords us a melancholy 
satisfaction to think that he met his death in 
the cause of science, and thus, in a propriate 
keeping with the daties of his life, has in his 
death added his name to the list of its hon- 
oured martyrs. | 
Resolved, That our loss is, in our view, more 
‘sorrowful still when we think of him as the 
Christian gentleman, whose heart, overflowing 
with the tenderest sympathies of hamanity, 
made him'the ever beneficent friend of the a 
aid wretched; as the minister of our holy 
feith, dispensing the precious truths of eternal 
life to. the sinful and wayward; as the watch- 
ful friend and faithful guardian of the young 
by whom. he was surrounded, ever ready to 
speak to them in gentleness and love the wise 
words of warning and counsel; and as the in- 
‘timiate companion and associate of ourselves, 
‘whose présence brought experience to our de- 
liberations,’ and. the cheerful playfulness of 
innocent mirth to:our social intercourse. 
Resolved, That this, our faint tribute to the 
worth of Dr. Mitchell, be recorded in our min- 
utes, and that a copy thereof be communicated 
to his family by our Secretary, accompanied 
with the assurance of the deep condolence and 


heartfelt sympathy of the Faculty. 
Resoleed, That the Rev. Dr. Phillips be re- 


uested to deliver in the chapel of the Univer- 
sity, on Sunday next, an appropriate funeral 
discourse; and thatthe President of the Uni- 
versity himself be respectfully desired to pre- 
pare and prohounce before the University an 
eulogy on our deceased brother, at such time 
as may suit his convenience. P. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SOMETHING ABOUT KANSAS. 


Messrs. Editors— Having recently re- 
turned from a tour of three months in 
Kansas, during which I travelled exten- 
sively over the Territory, I am prepared to 
say, that for fertility of soil and natural re- 
sources, it is not surpassed by any portion 
of our country. As inquiries are often 
made by those who think of removing 
thither, with regard to the country, the 
shortest, cheapest, and best route by which 
it can be reached, I may be able to give 
them some information. There re two 
modes of conveyance from Pittsburg to St. 
Louis, Missouri, one by stgamers plying 
daily between those points; the other by 
the Bellefontaine, Indiana, and Terre Haute 
Railroad. The former is the slower, but 
cheaper mode of travelling. Emigrants can 
leave St. Louis nearly every day on first 
class steamers running on the Upper Mis- 
souri, touching at every city and town in 
the Territory on the river, viz: Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, Wyandott, Quindaro, 
Iowa Point, &c. These places are growing 
up with unprecedented rapidity; with an 
industrious, enterprising, and intelligent 
class of people from the Eastern and Wes- 
tern States. The emigration the last six 
months has been unparalleled in the history 
of the West. Many Presbyterians are also 
mingling with the vast wave of emigration 
that is rolling onward to settle and cultivate 
the rich prairies of the West. | 

To such I would say a word with regard 
to churches, schools, location, &. The 

prospect, or rather certainty of enjoying 
the blessings of the two former, at least, 
with every Presbyterian family, should be 
of primary importance. It may not be 
known to some in our Church, that our 
Foreign Board has had a mission to the Iowa 
Indians for more than twenty years, con- 
ducted by one of the best and most efficient 
men connected with the Board, the Rev. 
S. M. Irwin. A church has been organized 
at this mission for many years, into which 
many of these benighted children of the 
forest have been gathered. It is not now 
composed only of the missionaries and In- 
dians, as formerly, but includes many ex- 
cellent families from Ohio and other States, . 
who have lately immigrated to the Terri- 
tory. The future prospects of this church 
are very flattering; it has a bench of ruling 
elders that would be an acquisition and an 
honour to any church. 

This church is five miles from Iowa Point, 
Doniphan county, which has one of the best 
landings on the Missouri river. This young 
city is springing up, as it were, by magic, 
and being surrounded by a country unsur- 
passed for richness and beauty, must, at no 
distant day, become one of the most impor- 
tant towns in the Territory. « Five miles 


| back from the river and Iowa Point, the 


town of Highland is located on a half sec- 
tion of land, which for beauty, picturesque 
scenery, and gushing streams of the purest 


| water, is not surpassed even by the best in 


the Alleghenies. The climate is dry, bra- 
cing, and healthful. All these advantages 
combined render it one of the most attrac- 
tive and lovely spots in Kansas. Among 
other conveniences of the town is a good 
saw-mill. Through this place passes: the 


every year on their way to the shores of 


California road, travelled by thousands 


of 


ciffc. 
acific. and the Jand 


iff,, through it, or in its immediate vicinity, 
y'| will soon pass the great Hannibal and St. 
‘| Joseph Railroad, ‘wending its’ way also to- 


wards the Pacific. Thére are‘abubdant at- 
 tractions for all classes, especially mechanics 
atid meréhants, who are much needed. The 
‘ptoprietors of the town are very liberal— 
they*have given lots to various denomins- 
' tiens' for church sites. Here the Presby- 
terian' church of Highland, one of. the 
largest in the Territory, will soon meet to 
worship God. Lots have also been granted 
for seminaries of learning, with ample 
grounds. The building for the Female 
Seminary will’ be finished in July. The 
Rev. Mr. Campbell and lady, who have 
been’engaged in teaching one of the best 


years, will have charge of it. They have 
already opened a school under very favour- 
able circumstances. This Institution is to 
be under Presbyterian control. This young 
town has around it-one of the best: settle- 


ments in ‘the’ Territory, and is destined to |. 


‘improve rapidly. Several houses have gone 
up this summer, and a first class hotel is 
now being erected. Those coming here 
will not be subjected to the same privations 
which many meet with in a new country, 
where they are often deprived for years of 
churches, schools, and good society; here 
they can enjoy all the privileges they have 
had in the older States, and without, many 
of their vices. No part of this delightful: 
country is settling faster, or with a more 
intelligent, moral, or better class of people. 
Presbyterians would do well to visit here 
before settling elsewhere. No better farm- 
ing country can be found in the West; the 
soil is generally several feet deep; never- 
failing springs of the purest water are found 
on almost every quarter section, and often 
several on the same quarter. Timber is 
sufficient for all necessary purposes. Good | 
beds of coal have been found in various 
sections. An excellent market is open at 
Iowa Point, on the Missouri river, for every 
article the farmer can spare. Kansas will 
soon become a State, and ere long will rank 
among the first in the West. McG. 
For the Presbyterian. 


REV. DR. COOLEY. 


The following resolutions were adopted at a 
meeting of the congregation of Ewing, New 
Jersey, on the occasion of the resignation of 
their venerable pastor, the Rev. Dr. Cooley, 
who stated in his farewell sermon, preach- 
ed on Sunday, July 19th, to his congrega- 
tion that he had been their pastor for more | 
than thirty-four years; and had served in 
the ministry forty-six years. A whole gen- 
eration, who had sat in the pews and lis- 
tened to his words thirty-four years before, 
had passed away, and a new one has sprung 
up before him. His allusions to the marks 
of change on all around us were deeply af- 
ecting, and brought tears to many an eye. 

Resolved, That considering the state of Dr. 
Cooley’s health, and his wishes as expressed 
to the congregation, we do not feel as though 
we could in justice to him or ourselves inter- 
pose any obstacles to his resignation; pro- 
vided it should continue to be his unalterable 
purpose and desire that the pastoral relation 
should be dissolved. | 

Resolved, In case the resignation be accept- 
ed by the Presbytery, the salary of Dr. Cooley 
be contined as heretofore up to November lst, | 
next. 

Resolved, That we shall deeply feel and re- 
gret the loss of the long tried and faithful 
services of Dr. Cooley, who has spent the 
strength of his early manhood, and the wisdom 
of his maturer years in labouring for the inter- 
ests and spiritual good of this congregation. | 

Resolved, That this congregation, in his re- 
tirement, will ever look upon Dr. Cooley as 
their fast and valued friend, and it will be 
the sincere desire of their hearts that his de- 
clining health may be restored, and the rich- 
est blessings of that God whom he has s0 long 
served may continue to be bestowed upon him. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolu- 
tions be handed to the Rev. Dr. Cooley, and 
also published in the Presbyterian. 

James H. Brusre, Secretary. 


. For the Presbyterian. 
North Presbyterian Church of Chi- 


At a meeting of the congregation of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, held on the 20th ult., the 
following resolutions, reported by Messrs. 
Myers, Bassett, and Campbell, were adopt- fF 
ed : 

Whereas, Our pastor, the Rev. R. A. Brown, 
has requested the congregation to unite with 
him in asking the Presbytery of Chicago to 
dissolve the pastoral relation existing between 
us; therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we cannot but regret the 


necessity which has impelled him to take this 


step. 

2. Resolved, That in uniting with him in his 
request we cheerfully bear testimony to his 
sincere and ardent piety, his ability as a 
preacher, his constant, faithful, and prayerful 
efforts to promote the cause of his Master, and 
his unwearied exertions to serve the interests 
of our church since he has been our pastor. 

esolved, That our prayers, sympathies, 
and heart-felt wishes for his future good and 
success accompany him in his departure from | 
us, and follow him to any field of labour to 
which God may call him. 

4. Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be published in the Hresbyterian of 
Philadelphia. Isaac L. Lyon, Chairman. 
,Joun Woopsrince, Jr. Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Missionary Spirit in a Female Semi- 
Darye 

Messrs. Editors—Permit me to use your 
paper as the medium of conveying to the 
young ladies of Edgeworth Female Semi- 
nary of Greensboro’, North Carolina, and 
particularly to the members of the last 
Senior Class, my grateful acknowledgment 
of their kindness in making me an honorary 
member for life of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 

The honour was entirely unexpected; the 
first intimation I had of their intention was 
the reception of the beautifully engraved 
certificate of the Board. I am not sure that 
another word should be added; at the risk, 
however, of giving a publicity to the noble 
spirit and laudable works of these young 
ladies, from which their natural delicacy 
and fine sensibility would shrink, and that 
others may be stirred up to follow their ex- 
ample, I will state that there is a permanent 
Missionary Society in this Institufion, which 
has taken upon itself the support of a mis- 
sionary school at Shanghx, China. The 
Senior Class, for the time being, constitutes 
the Executive Committee. The young la- 
dies meet monthly to deliberate about the 
work, and, when they can, to have an ad- 
dress from some minister, or other Christian 
gentleman, upon the subject of Missions. — 

I may be permitted to say that this is 
only one of the many agencies by which 
the Christian character of the young ladies 
is trained and developed. It would be 
superfluous to say to any one who is ac- 


quainted with the accomplished and learned 


Seminaries in the East for more than twenty | 


| dered as we never wondered before. 


Christian’ gentleman who is at the bead of, 
the Seminary, that Professor, Stirling - will. 
suffer no branch of education, whether, it, 
be the education of the manners, the iatel- 

the heart, or the conscience, te be 

glected. That this is now widely known, is: 
abundantly testified by the large oumber of 

young ladies from various States in the 

Union that are annually placed under his 

care. Again, I beg these beloved young 

ladies,’ whose’ lovely’ persona , bright 

‘countenances, as every Sabbath morning 
and evening they gather arodnd-my pulpit, 
fill my soul with the deepest solicitude that 
theirs may be the beauty of: holiness, to ac- 
cept my grateful acknowledgments for the 
honour they have conferred upon me.’ Fra- 
ternally yours, J. Jones 

Pastor of Presbyterian Church, Greensboro’. 


 £ 


BLYTH’S LETTERS FROM ITALY. 

[CORRESPONDENCE oF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
What a well-digger discovered—First impres-' 

“sions. of Pompeit— Wonders ef the buried 

Pompeiian they did sixty 
generations ago—Impressiveness of the scene 

— Excavations under low pressure—A flower 

JSrom the buried city—Danger under foot. 

Naptes, February. 

' Messrs. Editors—One hundred and ten years 
ago, a poor man at the base of Vesuvius deter- 
mined to diga well. He dug; and when he 
got down eighteen or twenty feet, where water 
ought to have been, what was his astonishment 
to find himself ina painted chamber, surround- 
ed with antique statues! He had sunk his 
shaft into a Pompeiian house, and the long- 
lost city was discovered. A century and a. 
half before, a stupid architect had cut an aque- 
duct right through the centre of the city with- 
out knowing it, and traversed no less than 
three temples and the Forum. The peasant 
was wiser than the architect; he told what he 
had seen ; and now, after more than a century’s 
excavations, about a quarter of the city has 
been uncovered. 

There is a railroad from Naples to Pompeii 
(thirteen miles), and we took it, of course. 
We were let out at the “Gate of the Sea,” and 
there found a government guide to lead us 
through the city, and to watch us, lest we 
should fill our pockets with old bricks and 
chips from the pillars of the Forum. We fol- 
lowed him closely for four hours among these 
strange ruins. We saw and heard, and won- 
What we 
saw, and all the stories we heard, it would be 
too tedious to tell you in detail, but to my gen- 
eral impressions you are welcome. I expected 
to go down into Pompeii by a staircase; I 
expected to grope about in dusky shadows, and 
sometimes by the light of torches, as I had 
done in the Catacombs; I expected to see at 
once that I was in a city which boasted of its 
antiquity when Cesar was born. But nothing 
of the kind. We went through a gate into 
sunny streets. We walked along deserted 
pavements lined with dismantled houses. It 
seemed like a village that had been peopled 
but yesterday, and through which a tornado 
had passed, unroofing its dwellings and put- 
ting its population to flight. It was only 
slowly, very slowly that the truth gained the 
mastery of the impression, and that I realized 
that we were standing in a city whose destruc; 
tion had come eighteen hundred years ago. 
But when I did, the interest was awful. It is 
this, and only this, that makes Pompeii so 
wonderful—this contact of the past with the 
present—this annihilation of centuries—tbis 
feeling that we are taking advantage of the 
momentary absence of the people to explore 
the mysteries of their parlours, bedrooms, and 
kitchens. | 

There are no imposing monuments to attract 
us here ;—only these tokens of the daily life of 
eighten hundred years ago; only the worn 
streets, the deserted shops, the unroofed houses, 
the every little sign of living men that time 
usually obliterates, but that here, defying time, 
stare out at us with fearful distinctness. We 
walk along the streets, and observe the ruts 
worn by the lumbering Roman chariot. We 
go to a well-curb, and mark how the bucket- 
rope has deeply scored its stony edges. We 
stop at a corner, and read a badly spelled pro- 
clamation, daubed in red paint on the wall. 
We step into a drinking-shop, and see the 
great vessels that held the wine, and the stains 
made by the dripping cup on the stone coun- 
ter. We go to the Forum, and see the rostrum 
from which the orators declaimed; and the 
rings in the market-place to which the cattle 
were tied. We enter the amphitheatre with- 
out a ticket, and profanely scramble over its 
empty seats. We ascend into the temple of 
Isis by the secret stair-case of the priests, and 
discover the hidden contrivance through which 
their oracles were uttered. We enter the house 
of a private gentleman; gaze about upon the 
painted walls of his spacious reception room ; 
go into the court beyond, where is his little 
garden, scarce six feet square, and his baby 
fountain ; and thence penetrate into his lady’s 
boudoir. We look into his bedroom, and won- 
der that he can sleep in such a hole; and then 
we go down into his cellar and ask “what 
cheer?” and straightway long rows of “am- 
phorae” answer “good.” Would we try his 
wine, we find his vessels full of dust; and 
groping around, we discover that he and his 
family died among them, and left the tracery 
of their delicate limbs on the soft ashes that 
swept down upon them that fearful night, 
eighteen hundred years ago. Putting what we 
see in Pompeii and what we see in the Mu- 
seum together, we know as well what life was 
then as we know what itis now. We handle 
the very bread they ate, and the drugs with 
which they were pbysicked. We loll on their 
couches, sit by their tables, and read by their 
lamps. We finger the tools of the carpenter, 
the instruments of the surgeon, and the cos- 
metics of the ladies. We ring their bells, try 
their bars, bolts, and keys, weigh their money, 
wonder at the exquisite beauty of their jew- 
elry, and the awkward clumsiness of their 
cooking utensils. We wander along the streets 
and look up at the signs, just as we would in 
Philadelphia. A stiff-jointed goat over one 
door shows us just where the Pompeiian maid 
went to get milk for breakfast. Two men 
carrying a well-filled amphora over another, 
invites the thirsty into a wine-shop. A gla- 
diatorial combat indicates where the polite 
art of boxing may be learned in a few easy 
lessons; and a boy mounted on another's 
back, and receiving a flagellation from a 
brawny arm, suggests the mysteries of Ponf® 
peiian school-teaching, to the horror of modern 
moral-suasionists, and to the grim satisfaction 
of all lovers of the rod. Indeed, Pompeii is | 
all open to us. Its doors are broken down, its 
roofs taken off. We can go every where, and 
see every thing just as it was, and get perhaps 
a better idea of a third rate Roman city, than 
if we had come to it a stranger in the days of 
its prosperity. 

It is a provoking thought, however, in the 
midst of our wondering, that only a quarter of 
the city has as yet been excavated. As we go 
along the street, we come to a blank wall of 
ashes, some twenty feet high, at which a few 
men are lazily pecking with a lassitude worthy 
of the government that employs thom. They 
are digging out the rest of the city, at the rate 
ofa foot or two in a year; and perhaps five 
centuries, at the present rate of procedure, 
will complete a job which might, with proper 
enterprise, be completed in as many years. 
The only consolation for all this is the very 
doubtful one of thinking that futare genera- 
tions may have the gratification that is denied 

to us. 


Nothing can be more awfully impressive 


jesty down upor 


than to take o@f position upon some prominent 
‘pomt-say npos the outer wall of the disen- 
tombed amphi and then to look around 
thréogh w 
and seasons struggle iato notice. At our feet 
lige-« City; bolitaty and sad; looking as 


its’ deserted homes, and\as'if there must be 
someone‘to come back and claim them. We 
see: the: houses which they lived, the temples 


‘tevelled,'the shops where ‘they traded, and the 
tombs. where they were buried, and we can 
acaroe believe that sixty generations have lived 
since they died. And then close to this die- 
covered city is the mysterious mound, smiling 
in verdure and) matted with luxuriant vines, 


_\ under which lieemore’ than all that has yet 


beett laid: bare,’ A mile away glows in the 
sunlight the sparkling sea, the same by whose 
murmare the old: Pompeiian went to sleep as 
it dashed agains} the walle of his city.. Around 
ug; the bright. igseen bills are dotted with vil- 
lages and quiet tural retreats, all unconscious 
of the. impending: rnin of which history has 
again and_again warned them; while above 
all, seen hom never looked 
upon bot with the greatest awe, rises the dread 
mount itself, sending its column of vapour into 
the clear blue }ky, and gazing in silent ma- 
the scene of which it is the 
acknowledged monarch. 

From one of tle broken walls of the destroyed 
we look up to the great destroyer; and though 
it is the mos¢ ‘béautiful object in all that unri- 
valled landscape; and though it seems peaceful 
enough now in its graceful repose; and though 
the air we breathe never seemed so soft before, 
and the sun never so bright, or nature so cheer- 
ful and lovely, we cannot but have fearful fore- 
bodings for a country whose peace is at the mer- 
cy of so fickle and wrathful a tyrant as Vesuvius. 
What a mystéry hangs over the future history 
of a mountain whose past has been marked by 
so many desolations! When shall the earth 
heave again with its terrible convulsions? 
When shall it again pour forth its streams of 
fire, to burn up and blacken lovely landscapes ? 
When shall cities and villages agdin be buried, 
to be disentombed only after their names have 
utterly perished? Has that mountain any 
thing yet to do with the doom and destiny— 
the judicial punishment of a nation that bas 
trampled upon every law, human and divine? 
These questions come upon us as we stand and 
gaze. Theyclothe in funereal gloom the beau- 
tiful landscape, and we feel that this whole 
country is only biding its time. The very 
streets of Naples rumble like a drum under 
the roll of our carriage-wheels, and nothing 
certainly need surprise one less than to hear 
that even she had sunk into the sea to rise no. 
more. These speculations and forebodings are 
not fanciful. They must impress themselves 
deeply upon every thoughtful mind that con- 
templates the past history and present aspect 
of this singular but charming region. What 
has occurred may occur again. The signs of 
disturbance are just as great as they ever were, 
and therefore the danger is just as imminent. 
It adds wonderfully to the impressiveness of a 
scene such as we gaze on now—a scene 80 
placid, so brilliant, and so lovely—to think 
that beneath the thin crust which supports us 
there are agencies gathering strength for an 
overthrow as complete and awful as that which 
the sun looked down upon eighteen centuries 
ago. But perhaps this region claims no dis- 
tinction in thig respect from the rest of the 
world, but nevertheless here it is felt as it is 
felt no where else. 

Our guide procaims his work to be done. 
He modestly sugg:sts an extra fee for having 
done it well, whict. being secured, he walks off 
hastily, leaving ue at the end of the street of 
tombs, uncertain sltogether as to our where- 
abouts. A small by comes to our relief, and 
leading us over a ed of ashes rank with vege- 
tation, in due timeconducts us to the railroad 
station. He has gthered for each of us on 
the way a small flover, which grows only over 
the ruins of the buried city—a delicate atten- 
tion which secures for him a place in these 
memorials, and beides, a few coppers, which 
he more apprecia‘es. We sit down in a mo- 
dern eating-house to await the train, and losing 
our romance in a moment of weakness, indulge 
in a beefsteak at the ‘“‘Sea Gate” of Pompeii, 


_and feel comfortedthereby. The train comes, 


and we are whirled into the great city of Na- 
ples again. The voices of the multitude, like 
those of many waters, swell around us again. 
Carriages flit by; beggars scream; men and 
women quarrel-with and grin at each other; 
strolling bands strike up fragments of operas, 
and the music of the liveliest and noisiest of 
people drives both Vesuvius and Pompeii from 
our thoughts, as the eye grows dim with con- 
fused sights, and the ear deaf with such un- 
earthly sounds as Neapolitans alone can make. 
Buyru. 


A VISIT TO THE WALDENSES. 


Religious institutions— Courteous manners—Inn 
dations—Need of aid—Roule for tra- 


The great interest I have long felt in the 
inhabitants of the Valleys of Piedmont in- 
duced me to visit them this spring, and 
though, doubtless, many other persons have 
done the same, and several, I know, have 
published very pleasing accounts of their 
travels, yet I think it probable that the 
latest report of the condition of the people, 
and the mode of access to their country, 
may be the means of encouraging Chris- 
tians to assist with their purse, or gladden 
with their presence, this little nucleus of a 
primitive and once persecuted church. 

‘The weather being in the same unfavour- 
able state in Piedmont at the end of April 
as it was in other parts of Europe, I was 
prevented undertaking several excursions, 
which would have been very gratifying, to 
places noted in the past history of the Vau- 
dois. But as regards their present position, 
La Tour is the head-quarters of all the im- 
portant institutions now carried on with 
spirit, judgment, and zeal, under the guid- 
ance of their pastors and their early and 
constant friend, General Beckwith. I visit- 
ed the college and schools. The former is a 
spacious and well-arranged building. It has 
an excellent library, and every facility for 
study, including mechanics, natural history, 
&c. Mons. Tron is well known as the ac- 
complished Professor, at the head of the 
establishment. There is a school for female 
orphans, and another for girls whose posi- 
tion admits of a higher degree of educa- 
tion. The orphans are taught every kind 
of useful work, and their appearance indi- 
cates their being well cared for, though the 
expense Of board and education for each 
girl is only-twenty dollars a year. Many 
ladies pay this little pittance with a view 
to engaging their protégés afterwards as 
servants; and their knowledge of French, 
which they learn properly, and now speak 
generally, makes them desirable as .attend- 
ants upon children. The manners of the 
population generally are very pleasing ; 
wherever we went a cordial « Bon jour,” or 
«¢ Bon soir,” answered our observing glances, 
or information was tendered with intelli- 
gence and a simplicity now little to be seen 


handsome, and in very good taste; and the 


pon one. of strange contrasts, 
ich stranger confoundings of times. 
if the fire of storm of Yesterday had swept over 


where they prayed, .the.theatres where they 


in more refined countries. The church is 


neoted with the above establishments will 


be well bestowed and carefully managed. 
Indeed, pecuniary aid is much. needed, for 


the people, having long been kept under 


very poor. The work of conversion which 
is spreading over the north of Italy also 
requires the support of additional ministers. 
This would involve a considerable expense, 
though they live in such simplicity and 
frugality that those who ‘have money to 
spare for this cause may be assured that 
the pastors they help to support receive no 
more than is requisite for a decent exist- 
ence. 

With respect to the accommodation at 
the hotels at La Tour, there will be found 
a good and abundant table, clean beds, and 
friendly civility; the furniture is of an 
humble description, and rather scanty, but 


that even the lady traveller ia soon tolerably. 
comfortable. But I would partioularly ad- 
vise any one intenditg to visit La Tour, to 
write from Turin to the mistress of the 
hotel (L’Ours) to order a carriage to meet 
the party at Pinerolo, where the railway 
ends. I was told at Turin that a diligence 
for La Tour was in connection with the 
railway; but, instead of coming to the sta- 
tion, it has to be sought at some little dis- 
tance, at an inferior hotel—an arrangement 


baggage; besides which it is generally fill- 
ed with third-class passengers, and the peo- 
ple of Pinerolo are far from civil or oblig- 
ing—a very unusual characteristic in Italy 
—and which may be owing in a great de- 
gree to their distaste at finding that all the 
influx of strangers is to the heretical and 
unpretending town of La Tour, instead of 
their own handsome and ancient city, fami- 
liar to the readers of the Siécle of Louis 
XIV. as the site of the fortress wherein 
was confined the prisoner immortalized as 
the Man of the Iron Mask.” 

It is not expected that the railway will 
be continued beyond Pinerolo, nor can I 
think it desirable; the diligence affords 
every facility for needful supplies from 
Turin; and an order for a carriage obviates 
the little discomfort we experienced from 
not being aware of its expediency. 

Perhaps a few words as to the route to 
the Valleys may not be useless, as the cir- 
cumstances of the season, which affect the 
comfort of those who are not strong, are 
not particularized in Murray or Bradshaw. 
The well-known route over Mont Cenis 
could not be comfortably travelled by Vet- 
turino so early as April; whereas by taking 
the railway. to the south of France, then 
the road over the Estrelle Mountains to 
Nice, and from thence by the Cornice-pass 
to Genoa, the traveller has the enjoyment 
of the most enchanting scenery in Europe 
—a good road, and comfortable inns, which 
I consider are ample compensation for some 
additional trouble and expense. We left 
Paris in the cold weather which prevailed 
this year aboat the 15th of April; but after 
passing Lyons, we enjoyed the most delight- 
ful temperature; and all the rivers which, 
after rains, sometimes obstruct the road of 
the Cornice (properly called Riviera di Po- 
nente,) were so low, that we had not the 
least difficulty in crossing them; still, I 
should recommend visitors to be a fortnight 
later at La Tour, as the season is then more 
favourable for excursions.— Cor. of a Lon- 
don paper. 


THE COURSE OF LIFE. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 
O, let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life with its glories glides away, 
And the stern footstep of decay 
Comes stealing on: 


How pleasure, like the passing wind, 

Blows by, and leaves us naught behind 
But grief at last; 

How still our present happiness 

Seems, to the wayward fancy, less 
Than what is past. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one engulphing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of Death whose waves roll on, 
O’er king-and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 

Alike the humble streamlets glide 
To that sad wave; 

Death levels poverty and pride, 

And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Our birth is but the starting-place, 
Life is the running of the race, 

And death the goal ; 
There all our steps at last are brought, 
That path alone, of all unsought, 

Is found of all. 


To thee, O God, my thoughts arise, 

Thou great, eternal, good and wise, 
To thee I cry; | 

Gird me the the race of life to run; 

And give me then the victor’s crown, 
With thee on high. 


POPISH NEWSPAPERS. 


In Glasgow, Scotland, the Rev. R. Gault re- 
cently delivered a discourse on the Catholic 
Telegraph, as a sample of the newspapers 
which the Church of Rome is circulating in 


‘this empire, and by which she is seeking to 


pervert, through our news-rooms, Protestant 
equally with Popish readers. Take an il- 
lustration from this paper, which, indeed, is 
published in Dublin, but extends its bane- 
ful influence to Scotland, England, and the 
colonies :—‘“* As we should set no limits to 
our love of God, so neither should we fear 
that we can love Mary too much. The an- 
gels admire her glory and her virtues. They 
would brave all dangers of death and hell 
to raise her higher one degree of glory, and 
yet she never gave her Son for them!” 
How long shall such creature-worship bring 
disgrace on the very name of Christianity? 


THE PSALMS. 


By far the most important feature of the 
Psalms to the present and all future times, 
is their figurative or parabolical character ; 
the secondary sense in which they propheti- 
cally describe, in lineaments that can sel- 
dom be mistaken, tho life and offices of 
the Redeemer, the whole mystery of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ. But the numerous 
references to this spiritual signification 
which occur in the New Testament, and 
the striking parallelism of these, as well as 
other passages, in the eye of every one, to 
particular parts of the great drama that is 
unfolded in the gospel dispensation, form 
an incontrovertible proof that, in the pre-or- 
dinance of Infinite wisdom, the first’ was 


result of my observation is, that whatever 
donations may be given to any branch con- 


from the beginning designed to be a gene- 
ral type of the second.— Dr. Mason Good. 


very inconvenient in bad weather, and with - 


; 


restrictions that confined their powers of. 
ptoviding for their families, are generally, 


there is such readiness to supply every want. 
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| The Glory and Shame of a City. | 


This carth’s earliest city was built by a 
murderer, Its foundations, F may say, 
were laid in blood. Enoch was its neme, 
Cain its founder. Those who, living far 
from the din and bustle of cities, read with 
@ wonder that grows into horror; the dark 
record of their courts and ¢rimes; those 
who see in the blasting effect of their murky 
air on flower, and shrab, and tree, only an 
emblem of their withering influence on the: 
fairest: human virtues; those simple cotta- 
gers who, tremblingly alive to their danger, 
saw a son or daughter leave home for the 
distant city, and have réceived her back 
from a Magdalene, or him from a prison, to’ 
expire in the arms of forgiving, but’ broken- 
hearted affection, they may fapcy that the 
curse of the first murderer and their first 
founder hangs over earthly cities—dark, | 
heavy, as their cloud of smoke. We can 
excuse them for thinking so. 

_ Great cities some have found to be great. 
curses. It had been well for many an 
| honest country lad,.and many an unsuspect-. 


ing young woman, that hopes of higher 
wages and opportunities of fortune, that the 


| ness and guilt and sin these city pavements. 


for very different purposes thea. those. 
which had launched i 
became a elase-leader and a local preacher. 


of great earnestness. and ower, 
influence extended far fal wide Uschi 
islands, where now he was as much 
enced and loved as before lic ‘was ‘feated 
and hated. His very death wad *charactes: 
istic of the man. His love for his chief whe 
repaid by the respect and unbounded: con-. 
fidence of Thakombau. A fitein the town 
ed the king, was unjustly maliciously 
rb 


é 


which extended. to some 
Varani, threatened to distu 
lity of the islands. Varani, 
innocence of thé king, but 
advice of the Rey. Mr. rer 
ual father,) determined to risk 


gay attire, and polished tongue, and gilded 
story of some old acquaintance, had never 
turned their steps cityward, nor lured them 
away from the rude simplicity but safety of 
their rustic home. Many a foot that once 
lightly pressed the heather or brushed the 
dewy grass, has wearily trodden in dark- 


Happy had it been for many that they had 
never exchanged the starry skies for the 
lamps of town, nor had ever left their lone- 
ly glens, or quiet hamlets, or solitary shores, 
for the throng and roar of our streets—well 
for them, that they had heard no roar but 
the river's, whose winter flood it had been 
safer to breast; no roar but ocean’s, whose 


‘ty made his name a word of terror through- 


} braves, he would make a descent upon some 


| disgusting campaigns. 


his knees, and pray that God would have 


stormiest waves it had been safer to ride 
than encounter the flood of city temptation, 
which has wrecked their virtue and swept 
them into ruin. 
Yet I bless God for cities. I recognize 

& wise and gracious Providence in their ex- 
istence. The world had not been what it 
is without them. The disciples were com- 
manded to “begin at Jerusalem,” and Paul 
threw himself into the cities of the ancient 
world, as offering the most commanding 
ositions of influence. Cities have been as 
amps of light along the pathway of hu- 
manity and religion. Within them science 
has given birth to her noblest discoveries. 
Behind her walls freedom has fought her 
noblest battles. They have stood on the 
surface of the earth like great break-waters, 
rolling back or turning aside the swelling 
tide of oppression. Cities indeed have been 
the cradie of human liberty.. They have 
been the radiating, active centres of almost 
all Church and State reformation. Having, 
theref@re, no sympathy with those who, re- 
garding them as the excrescences of a tree 
or the tumours of disease, would raze our 
cities to the ground, I bless God for cities ; 
and before addressing you on their evils, 
will advert to some of their advantages.— 
Dr. Guthrie. 


_ CHRISTIANITY IN FEEJEE. 
VARANI THE WARRIOR. | 


One of the most remarkable men in Fee- 
jee was the great warrior Varani. Chief of 
the island Vewa, and a number of other 
districts, he was at the same time General 
of Thakombau’s armies, and the right hand 
of his power. Toa frame of great physical 
strength he added the most: heroic courage; 
while his brutal ferocity and diabolie cruel- 


out the islands. Attended by a thousand 


hostile shore, slaughter every man, woman, 
and child which it contained, and carry off as 
many bodies to be cooked and eaten as would 
make up a banquet both of triumph and 
revenge. It is even said that, in returning 
from these bloody raids, the favourite tro- 
phies of his exploits were the bodies of lit- 
tle children dangling from the yards of his 
canoe. Many a story might be told of his 
doings—even his name, Varani (the Fee- 
jean name of France,) was assumed on the 
proud occasion of the treacherous massacre 
of a French captain and his crew, who were 
unhappily associated with him in one of his 


But the Wesleyan Mission brought the 
gospel to Vewa, and while yet a heathen 
Varani learned to read the Feejean Bible. 
A new moral world gradually unfolded its 
beauties to his wondering eyes, and the love 
of Jesus in dying for his persecutors flashed 
upon his soul with all the interest that is 
awakened by the discovery of an entirely 
new idea. The Spirit of God sent the 
arrow home to his heart, and the blood- 
stained cannibal was unable to restrain the 
bitter groaning of his spirit, when he cried 
—O, Jesus! why did’st thou suffer all this 
for me?” 

Thakombau, alarmed when he heard of 
the change that had come over his favourite 
general, thought it necessary to assume an 
attitude of great decision in order to pre- 
vent him from becoming a Christian. He 
therefore sent a messenger to Vewa to gn 
him timely warning, that if he dared to 
lotu, he would kill and eat him. A regard 
for his sovereign delayed for some time his 
public profession of Christianity; but the 
fire continued to burn in bis soul, and the 
only question which had any interest with 
him now was, **What must I do to be 
saved?” His resolution was at length 
taken to become a Christian at all hazards; 
and the reply which he sent to the con- 
tinued. threatenings of his chief was cha- 


racteristic of the man-—-‘‘Say to Thakom- 
bau that I fear him much, but I fear Jeho- 
vah more.” The struggle in the heart of 
Varani at this period must have been dread- 
ful. Often on the field of battle, where 
once he knew no fear, he would fall upon 


mercy upon his soul. At last he determin- 
ed that, come what might, he would declare 
himself a subject of the Prince of peace. 
Again a threatening message arrived from 
Bau, assuring him not only that he would 
be killed and eaten, but that his towns 
would be ravaged and destroyed. ‘Tell 
Thakombau,” was his reply, “he may do 
so; but J must lotu, and he will repent of 
the deed when he has been converted too.” 
When the day arrived that Varani was to 
be admitted into the bosom of the Church, 
every one was in expectation of an explo- 
sion—but there was none: when the mes- 
sage arrived at Bau, and announced to the 
king that the deed was done, and that Va- 
rani had become a Christian, he turned about 
to his attendant chieftains, and exultingly 
exclaimed, ‘Did I not tell you that be was 
a man of but one heart?” Think of that, 
Christians! The world in its inmost 
thoughts admires those whom it cannot 
seduce, and applauds only them whom it 
can afford to despise. | | 
The lion had now become a lamb, and 
the greatness of his crimes was only equall- 
ed by the consistency of his Christian walk 
and conversation. ie and all his people 
renounced the ice of war; and when 
Thakombau sent for him to go, as he was 
wont, upon some errand of blood, be 
fully but firmly declined, saying, “T have 
already fought too much; T have now.” 


the attempt to remove the beusion. 
In answer to Mr. Calvert's és, be 


begged that he would not ‘hinder him, but. 
rather that be would attend to the spiritual 
interests of his family, if it was the will of 
God that he should return no more. A 
tended by a select band of native Christian: 
he departed from Vewa on his errand 
peace. Conscious of the hazard, but 
pared forevery result, they commended them- 
selves to God in prayer at different stages 
of their voyage and journcy. Twice uj 
the road were they warned that their lives 
were in danger; but nothing could daunt 
Varani, or make him waver in the course 
which he conceived to be the path of daty. 
On reaching his own town of Levens in the 
evening, he was received with a treacherous 
welcome, but in the morning he and most 
of the attendants who accompanied him fell 
by the hands of his own people. The ob- 
ject of his mission, however, was acdom- 
plished, and the war which he dreaded did 
not take place. 

The grief of Thakombau was unbounded. 
is dead,” he cried, I have: 
lost my right hand.” The anguish of the 
king, however, was not greater than that of 
the men who had shed his blood. In a few . 
days they were enabled to see more clearly 
the disinterested patriotism of the man; 
and bitterly did they bewail the sad be- 
reavement which they had so madly inflict- 
ed on themselves. The name of Varani 
has since that time been embalmed in the 
memory of the Feejean people; and a large 
building bas been erected on the spot where 
the hero fell—a monument not more com- | 
memorative of the virtues of their chief, . 
than of the bitterness of the repentance of . 
the men of Levony. 


THE CHURCHES OF TAHITI. 


The Annual Report of the London Mis- 
sionary Society says:—A of the 
number of persons in church-fellowship be- 
fore the establishment of the French pro- 
tectorate, and at the present time, is most | 
gratifying. At the first period, 1842, there . 
were one thousand six hundred and eighty : 
church members on Tahiti and eo. In 
the second, 1851, when the two islands 
were supplied by three English missionaries 
and the native students in the Seminary, 
the number of church members reported 
was upwards of one thousand six hundred, 
which was probably somewhat more than 
that of 1842. Seon after that period, the - 
districts have been entirely supplied by na- 
tive pastors only, with one exception; and 
there are at the pee time upwards of 
one thopsand six hundred members in the 
two islands, and many are now seeking ad- 
mission. It must also be borne in | 
that during the period from 1851 to the. 
present time, the population of the two 
islands has been reduced by epidemic dis- 
ease and removals at least one thousand, a 
large proportion of whom were church mem- 
bers from middle to old age; so that the 
present number of church members is com- 
posed of the strength and prime of the na- 
tion, and the proportion of communicants 


to the population is greater than it ever has 
been. 
ONE WORD. 

Harlan Page once went his 


Sabbath-school to take its spiritual census. 
Coming to one of the teachers, he said: 
‘Shall I put you down as having a hope 
in Christ?” The teacher frankly replied . 
‘“No.” ‘ Then,” said Mr. Page, tenderly, 
‘‘T will put you down as having no hope.” 
He closed his little memorandum book, and 
went on to the next class. He said no 
more to the young man, but that was 
enough. ‘No hope.” God’s Spirit strove | 
with the teacher’s soul until he found a 
hope at the cross of Jesus. | bir) 
t is said that Henry Martyn was first 
drawn to the missionary work by a si 
remark of the Rev. Charles Simeon on the 
results of Carry’s work in.India.. His 
mind began to stir under the new ey 7% 
then came the perusal of Brainerd’s 6 
and Martyn’s soul was consecrated to bi 
apostolic toils. How many missionaries 
Martyn’s biography has made, the. judg. 
ment day alone can determine. Reader 
have you never yet spoken one word’ for 
Christ? Have you never invited one sin- 
ner to the Sa ? Then I fear that 
though you may at last reach the New 
Jerusalem, you will tread those golden 
pavements wearing a sterless crown. A 
single sentence meg are a soul from per- 


dition. — Christian 


An Honest Man is the Noblest Work | 
‘of God, 
What! Honesty the ion of virtue? 


mate selfishness, and which may exiat in . 
unjarring harmony with impiety tows 
God and cruelty towards men? I ri 


justice in ‘one’s dealings with his, fellaw- 
creatures the highest excellence of moral 
character? Why, it is the lowest on 

list of the virtues. It is no compliment to 
a man that he is honest, because it 
shameful to be otherwise; and to 
the dead, as the most that. 

them, is very much like an insult tp 
memory. Such feeble praise is hea 
sure. He must be poorly 
who boasts of his honesty. | 
understood, as the poet hath | 
honesty is the perfection of virtue, 


| 


doing well; for 
the man that is all | ‘ 
the summit of virtue, all but: the. meblest: : 
work of God. The. is, it is. no 
erent doing to give every. his: 

It is la 
our bappiness, to give to 

~-The greatest want of all; .ia: 


oa. 


ei? 


| He gave up all bis wives but ose, whom he” 


| the sense: of our: wants. This isthe rest of: : 


i Was. .avout | the P publicly married; and in 
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down: whieh-:Dz.; Mitchell had: evider as servants, he immediately and. 4 
Nek Hens: kt the ied, “ You are on the devil’a side; I cam 
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eight;"sd ‘he ‘must have perished far water, but I cannot sin against God.” - 
é 
D, Diy of Chemistry) ‘Milles from the place ‘tft his son. 
the with whioti We Wayiend his life amidst the darkness and 
thet lie: ned: te Ais | 
Land bodily... i | 
Mitchell., was.born .in .Washington,. rary to 
arc ja ‘the 27th of 
bis ties at’ Hill 
18. Thus he tiad devoted 
year 0 his e to the 
e University of North Carolina, and that with 
ebeldom and never sur- 
manned... was: licensed to..preach by the | 
| onal Church ia Con- 
aa tim.1817,.and was ordained by the | 
| Marat the veherabie age of ninety- 
Gesostidant in the fifth geueration 
4 of God, John 
: or man of God, John Eliot, | 
to the Indians.” He in- 
es.0f mip and o 
body. God and honour- 
ed. of. their men... Especially, his | 
| the Rev. Jared Eliot, 
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¢ M.: Dig been almost repro- 
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og sati to app = 
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Me it if; two P. OD 
Jape. th, to visit alone a settlement on 
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Bele £0: 
pre wiaigly look.” We are grati- 
i¢ does not fairly represent 
the body. “We' have always’ 
acbustouied to‘ consider ‘the’ Vermont | 


Presbyterians 
tidal Swork which 
their hands. 
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tite 


> 


1 at other 


in almost ‘every. community, 


') with regard to whom any one may postive 
fn ordering! | conclude, without further information, 
“ot that he isthe object of their animadversions | 


whenever he isso unfortunate as to be the. 
tapie of conversation where they are pres- 


“| They:do it in his hearing as tothe | 


som ‘absent; why should he not share the same 


‘| fate-when 


that | if'not be thrust into him? 
“Unsparingly do they cut snd mangle the 


blpdteslé.. 


t the ‘New England Congre- 


 Sratistics.—From the 
Mivutes'‘of the’ New-school Presbyterian 
Ctiureh, just ‘published, we gather the fol- 


ldwitig statistics :—Number of Synods, 


Presbyteries, 114; ministers, 1595; licen- 
tiates, 105; candidates, 248; churches, 
1679; communicants added on examination, 
5658 ; added on certificate, 4960; total of 
commanicants, 139,115. Compared with 
theQid-school, the figures stand, 


bi: Old-school. New-school. 

~ 55 
teries, | 114 
Ce 452 248 
Ministers, 1,595 
Churches, ~ 3,251 1,679 
Cémminicants added, 13,296 5,658 
Tetel Communicante, 244,825 139,115 


The above statistics of the New-school 
include the Southern section of their 
Church, which has virtually separated from 
the body. 


pigs: 

Sopnzn Dearn or .A :MinistER.—The 
Presiyterian . Herald. records the sudden 
death.of,the Rev. William Orr, a member 
of ithe: Presbytery of Ebenezer, which oc- 
curred iat his: residence in Kenton county, 
Kentucky, on Wednesday morning, the 6th 
ult. On Tuesday night he complained of 
drowsiness, , On Wednesday morning, after 
taking a walk and returning, he seated 
himself at his: table in the library, where 
he.was soon after found dead, his head 
resting upon the table. Mr. Orr was ex- 
teasively known as a successful teacher of 
youog ladies. For some years past he was 
Prineipal of .a large Female Seminary, 
founded by himself, in Covington, Ken- 


tucky. | 


‘Recrrrts oF THE BOARDS FOR JUNE.— 
terian Church for the month of June were— 
Domestic. Missions $4750.88; Education, 
$3753.58; Foreign Missions, $10,757.75 ; 


Pablication, $5474:74; Church Extension 


ittee, $1139.25—Total, $25,876.20. 


‘the’ poundest ‘and ‘most’ 


The receipts of the Boards of the Presby-. 


‘BoARp oF PuBLIcaTIoN IN THE BRITISH 


PROVINOES.—-Forseveral years past the Pres- 
byteriaus in Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, have interested themselves very 
actively.in circulatiag the books of our Board 


of; Publication. «The Colonial Presbyterian, 


published at Sti: John’s; New Brunswick, 
in giving’ the proceedings of the Synod of 
the* Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia, 


says : | 
“The Synod’s committee reported that 


dating the past year 3457 volumes, valued 
at $3000, had been imported and circulated, 
making since the commencement of their 
operations a diffusion: of over 44,000 vol- 
umes, at a cost exceeding $17,500. We 
uaderstand that the books were mainly, if 
not exclusively, the admirable issues of the 
Presbyterian Board, which wholly at the 
cost of that Board our own colportears are 


disseminating with such: beneficial results 


throughout the length and breadth of the 
Province. ‘The Coleaial Committee of the 
Free: Church of Scotland notices with ap- 
probation this feature in the religious 
aspects of New Brunswick, although the 
operations carried on have not been stated- 
J brought under the notice of our Supreme 

urt.’ 


NortH-WEsTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY.—The Presbyterian of the West re- 
presents the new Seminary enterprise at 
Chicago as ina very promising condition. 
Taking recent sales of adjacent lots as the 
basis Of an estimate, our contemporary fixes 
the present value of the site for the Semi- 
nary at Hyde Park at $70,000. Three gen- 
tlemen of Chicago have pledged themselves 
for$30,000.to endow the Doane Professor- 
ship; and: there is also a pledge that the do- 


nations from ‘that city ‘shall be increased to 


$50,000. ‘This is certainly a most auspi- 
cious beginning. We are happy to see our 
Presbyterian people thus growing in the 
grace of giving. The Rev. Dr. Warren, 
late a missionary of our Foreign Board, and 
mote regéntly pastor of the church at Greens- 
burgh, Indiana, has been engaged as an 
agent to prosecute the endowment. 

InstrroTe.—This Seminary, for 
the education of coloured young men, which 
wag so COrdially endorsed by the General 
sembly. at Nashville, bids fair to doa most 
important and greatly needed work. We 
would call the attention of congregations 
to. the desireableness of their seeking out 
such ; coloured, persons in their congrega- 
tiens-@s;imay be. adapted for the work of 
th ministry at’ home, or.as missionaries to 


Afviéajand of making provision for their 
the Enstitate. Benevolent per- 
ig “the ‘qwho’may wish to pre- 

pervants for emancipation by 
education, will find 
here 4 ‘the advantages they require. In- 
ie all who are interested in training and 

ling Africa, such jlabourers as can 
enduge| shatolimate, should, lend a helping 
enterprise. The cir- 
cumstaticés of.:the Institution are now 


but it will require labour, lib- 


eralty, faith, and ‘much prayer, to bring 
where it will. fully accom- 
"be evolent design. “Whilst others 
are ‘their sympathy for the 
coloured race, in railing and denunciation, 
or io reiterating abstfactions, let Old-school 


has made ready to 


Jeggage heartily in this praé-- 


it.| good names of their neighbours. A word 


of, praise spoken of any one, however meri-. 
torious, is but the signal for these vultures 
to bring) out: their tainted morceau as a set- 
off to the compliment. None escape their | 
leprous touch except the favoured few whom | 
théyare pleased to:regard as special friends. 
prestace can silence their busy tongues. - 


4 The pent-up gall and acid’ must find con-’ 
stant vent. | 
4 pétizorious wife is doomed to listen from 


he unfortunate husband of a 
day to day to doleful, acrid diatribes on the 
of, 
eeping of 
the pretension and. snobbishness of Mr. D, 


the frivolity of Miss. 0, the unruly children } 


of Mrs: E, the dull sermons of Dr. F, the | 
neglect of pastoral duties of Dr. G, or the 
ambition of the Rev. Mr. H. Even in the 
presence of her own children, she cannot 
refrain from laying the lash on any and 
every body; and other guests are entertain- | 
ed with the same edifying conversation. 

Than such a character, there can hardly 
be one more despicable. In the professing | 
Christian it is horrible. One can hardly 
conceive how the love of God can dwell in 
such a heart. The spirit of such a profes- 
sor and the Spirit of Uhrist are far asunder 
as the poles. The Master guards with a 
jealous eye the good name of even the 
lowliest of his flock. ‘ Whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones that believe in 
me, it were better for him that a mill-stone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depths of the sea.” 
| Think, too, of the example set. by the 
censorious father or mother before their 
household. Think what must be the effect 
upon the minds of their children, of these 
caustic strictures, and this unsparing de- 
famation of those who are generally re- 
garded as entitled to esteem and respect. 
What must be their opinion of religion, 
when such are the fruits of it, in the 
parents whom they are accustomed to re- 
vere and love! What must be their own 
spirit and tone of conversation after such a 

And have these self-constituted c@sors 
of God’s ministers, of the Church, of their 
neighbours, and the world, forgotten the 
old proverb, ‘People who live in glass 
houses, ought not to throw stones?”’ Does 
it never occur to them that some one who 
is constrained to witness their acute diag- 
nosis of the moral diseases of others, may 
all the while be saying in his heart, «« Phy- 
sician, heal thyself?’ Does the busy de- 
tector and demonstrator of motes in his 
neighbour’s eyes never cast even a2 momen- 
tary glance in the mirror of self-examina- 
tion, that he may see the monstrous beam 
in his own? We presume not. It is usu-. 
ally more agreeable to look at other people’s 
frailties than one’s own. 

Yes, Mr. or Mrs. Censorious, it may be true 
that the unfortunates whose good names you 
have been so mercilessly flaying, are guilty 
of the very faults which you attribute to 
them. One is proud, another frivolous, an- 
other a bad manager, another an indifferent 
preacher, still another more ambitious and 
worldly than he should be, and so on to the 
end. All have their faults. Perhaps they 
even mourn over them. But now, what of 
yourself? How is it about your own sins? 
You are not immaculate. What have you 
to say in justification of this malice and evil 
speaking, which has become so characteristic 
of you that it is known of all? Instead of 
expending your time and labour in setting 
to rights your neighbour’s houses, suppose 
you turn your attention to a thorough house- 
eleaning at home. It is to be feared that 
@ proper scrutiny would bring to light quite 
as much dirt and rubbish as even your eagle 
eye bas been able to detect on any neigh- 
bour’s premises. Remember that if you 
had your dues, what measure you mete out 
to others would be justly meted in return 
to you—full measure too, pressed down and 
running over. Above all things, remem- 
ber that though the tongue is a little mem- 
ber, it does a world of mischief; and that 
for all such sins which must be prominent 
in the account against you, God will call 
you into judgment. Do strive to put away 
unamiable, unlovely, wicked things; seek 
diligently, and by watchfulness and prayer, 
for that charity which is kind. The milk 
of human kindness, especially when sancti- 


fied by the grace of God, how good is it! 


A SEVERE REBUKE. 


HE complicity of the East India Com- 
pany and the British government with 


idolatry in India is well known, Notwith- 
| standing his turning up the whites of his 


eyes in so saintly a fashion at the mere 
thought of the sins of other nations, John 
Bull would have some cause for trouble 
of conscience on his own behalf, could he 
only get deep enough isto his plethoric 
bosom to find that neglected faculty. Not 
content with manufacturing idols for the 
poor Pagans to worship, and endowing their 
temples to make their religion sit easier 
upon them, he has begun to run special 
railroad trains on the Sabbath, to carry 
Hindoos to their heathen festivals. We 
greatly fear that Mr. Bull’s piety does not 
lie quite so near his heart as his purse. 
Christian excursion trains to Hindoo festi- 
vals no doubt pay well. It is gratifying to 
see that this profanation has been rebuked 
even by a Hindoo. Such a rebuke from a 
heathen is a severe one. The editor of the 
Rising Sun, an inutelligent Hindoo, ad- 
verting to the Sunday train, says: 
‘‘We believe that the Christian religion 
hallows the Sabbath with a great degree of 
ness, inasmuch as the whole of that 
day is devoted to the worship of our Maker, 
while there is a total cessation from servile 
work. This is trulycommendable. A rest 
and opportunity is thus allowed, by the 
withdrawal from our ordinary works, to 
give glory and honour to our Maker. We 
were led to these observations by noticing 
that the Railroad Company of Madras are 
indifferent tosucha day. It has been urged 
hat the trains are in operation to accom- 
erties the Hindoo festivals. If so, we 
must say that the reason pron and = 
rive no support from argumen 
tion, for the fact is that the real intention 
is to ‘turn penny. 
“The officers Soanseted with the Railway 
Company of Madras in places of power are 


way all the time. It is the | 

‘dy 

in possible light. There are cer- | 


back is turned? The butcher-:| 
he in'their hands, why should | 


metrically contrary to their own belief; 
and thus rendering themselves shamef 


ridiculous in the of the uldti 


composing 
paying, bishops and clergymen to evangel 


Let us hope and pray that such a rebuke, 
-comiog from such a quarter, may lead these 
Christians’ to repent of their sins; and 
avoid for the future giving offence to the 
followers of the cross, or causing the enemy 


| Seventh Street Presbyterian church, | 
Washington City, of which.the Rev. B. F. 


Bittenger has- recently. become pastor, is. 


rapidly growing in numbers and in strength. . 


has the follwing: .. 


the pastor informed the congregation that 
7 nents had been consummated the past 


week by which the indebtedness for the 


church property had been. entirely cancell- 


ed; that they were now, in the providence 
of God, permitted to feel, as they take their 


seats on the Sabbath; that’ they were wor- 


shipping in.a church edifice for which they | 
owéd fo man‘any thing but love; that this 
| was. cauve of gratitude. both to'God and 


man-—to God for his goodness to them as a 
church and congregation, and to man as 


now relieved had been assumed, by one in- 
dividual. He also informed them that 
being thas encouraged, they had passed a 
resolution to set immediately about build- 


purposes. 

‘¢This church find in their new pastor an 
edifying and devoted man. The: congrega- 
tion has already been nearly doubled under 
his ministrations. Another cause of their 
success lies in the fact that they have in 
this church members, whose life-convictions 
are, that they are not to live to themselves, 
but unto Him who died for them. Their 
religion lies not in word and tongue, but in 
deed and in truth. A spiritual, faithful 
ministry, and a working church, will over- 
come obstacles which appear insurmount- 
able to those who place a lower estimate on 
the cause of Christ and the final salvation 
of men. When men feel that deep reli- 
gious interest for their race which leads 
them to part with all their earthly accumu- 
lations, above the necessaries of life, for the 
purpose of sustaining the means of grace, 
we think they have a godliness that is not 
only profitable for the generation that now 
is, but also for that which is to come.” 


SIGNIFICANT ADMISSIONS. 


HE Independent of last week devotes 
three columns of editorial to explain- 

ing the reasons why Congregationalism has 
not prospered in the city of New York. 
In that great emporium we believe there 
are but two or three Congregational churches 
of prominence, and one of these, as we 
learn from recent newspaper publications, 


] is far from being in a prosperous condition. 
The large influx of New England people 


has been swallowed up chiefly by Presby- 
terian and Dutch churches. Strenuous ef- 
forts have been made within the last few 
years to recall them to the Congregational 
fold, but in vain. We are glad to learn 
| from the Independent that they have tho- 
roughly identified themselves with our 
churches, that they are co-operating hearti- 
ly and efficiently in our enterprises, and 
that their preferences and attachments are 
so strong that they cannot be induced to 
renounce “the new and pleasant associa- 
tions they have formed.”’ Some of them, 
we know, are among the most valued and 
useful of our members and officers in the 
New York churches, and have become 
intelligently and cordially Presbyterians. 
We have no doubt that the true solution 
of this state of things, especially since there 


have been Congregational churches with 


which they might have connected them- 
selves, is, in many instances, to be found 
in the fact that the sound faithful, preach- 
ing in Presbyterian pulpits, our well-or- 
ganized and efficient system of church gov- 
ernment, our prosperous enterprises of be- 
nevolence, and the exclusion of the agitating 
topics which have sown discord in so many 
of the Congregational churches, has com- 
mended itself to observant and reflecting 
Christians from New England. Under 
these circumstances they have not hesitated 
to cast in their lot with Presbyterians; have 
felt at home and been more than satisfied. 

The Independent “does not understand 
what it is that attracts Congregationalists 
so strongly to Presbyterianism, and makes 
them so ardent for its extension.” The 
palpable and unwelcome facts it endeavours 
to account for on the ground that the Pres- 
byterianized Congregationalists were not 
properly instructed in their own system at 
home; that they go into the church near- 
est to them from convenience without re- 
gard to principle; that they come to New 
York as individual families, and are ab- 
sorbed in detail; that they get the impres- 
sion that Presbyterianism is more dignified 
than Congregationalism, and so on. The 
facts admitted by our contemporary, how- 
ever he may argue upon them, are weighty 
and significant as a testimony from those 
who have been educated in another system 
to the substantial merits of Presbyterianism. 
Take the following as samples. Alluding 
to the teachings of the late Dr. Woods of 
Andover, the Jndependent says: 

‘¢ We simply refer to a fact which no one 
will deny, which can be proved, if neces- 
sary, by hundreds of witnesses—when we 
say, that though professor and teacher of 
church polity in the Seminary which edu- 
cated more ministers for New England than 
any other five, he never impressed the na- 
ture and the value of a distinctive and vigor- 
ous Congregationalism upon his pupils, but 
uniformly taught them that a modified 
Presbyterianism was the best thing for New 
England, and a strong Presbyterianism the 
best thing for those who went outside of it. 
Of course, the influence of such instructions 
as these, imparted at the centre of theolo- 
| gical training, was diffused more or less 
among all the churches.” 

The ministers from New England have a 
still warmer side towards Presbyterianism. 

‘‘The ministers who come here from New 
England to take offices in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, do for the most part distinctly 
prefer Presbyterianism, and labour to build 
tt up at the expense of Congregationalism. 
Their influence, of course, is very consider- 
able; and it is in many instances very un- 
fortunately exerted, at least according to 
our view of things. Of course, this is a 
delicate matter to be discussed in a public 
journal, and we run some risk of being 
charged with ‘accusing the brethren’ when 
we refer to it at all. But the fact is certain, 
and it is an important one in its bearing on 
the-subject which is before us. We can- 
not, therefore, allow a false delicacy to 
hinder us from glancing at it.” 

The private members become ardent and 
aggressive Presbyterians. 

‘‘ Some of those who have more recently 


we 


loe@imat repteach them for théir irreligious | 2 
act, we beg to enlighten them, and tell them 


the. Hia-}- 


“which it involves of one 


are much: pleased to learn that the. 


A late number of the National Intelligencer , 
. After the sermon, on Sabbath morning, 


most of this debt from: which they were 


ing a commodious lecture-room, to be used | 
for evening meetings and Sabbath-school 


of every truth-seeker’s attention, 


to press ‘it for-, 
even\in sections 


altogether understand, Perhaps it is th 


to. the office of she. tle doctrine. 


including all others. But there is certainty 
something in it, whatever ‘that ‘may be, 
which inspires these men with an undstal 


ardour, and makes them correspondingly | 


active in its service.” 


Such being the state of the case, the 


| dependent, to its sorrow; being witness, we 
| cannot .by avy means sympathize in ‘our 
| contemporary’s lamentations; | Wherever | 


Congregationalists can thus heartily come 


into our: churches we are’ sure théy will | 


find welcome: 'Certainly'a much worse 
calamity might befall them, “They are, 
no doubt, edified by the tmths they hear. 
from Sabbath to Sabbath; they find conge- 
nial Christian hearts among their fellow- 
members; they are themselves. respected, 
and beloved. A wide door of, usefulness is 
opened to them, and abundsnt instrumen- 


talities provided, with which to do 


Lord’s work. What more coald: be desired ?’ 


Why should’ they not be satisfied to stay in | 


such a Church, until it may please God to 
remove them tothe Church above? 


LIEUT. MAURY ON SEAWOYAGING 
are indebted to Liehtenant Maury 

Y= for a copy of his beautiful Charts of 
the Winds and Currents of the Ocean. The 
learned Lieutenant is a true Baconian phi- 
losopher, diving into the depths of the sea, 
and coursing to the four windsof the hea- 
vens to gather up his facts; and then turn- 
ing to the world of mankind as his pupils, 
and telling them ‘‘ Now these data prove so 
and so,” take that piece of knowledge and 
turn it to good use in your every-day busi- 
ness. If such a man is nota public bene- 
factor, who is? ae 


This book of charts is very curious and 


interesting. From a series of observations 
drawo from the log-books of navigators, 
and embracing an extensive range, he has 
ascertained those portions of the Atlantic, and 
those months of the year in which storms are 
most liable to occur, and their average fre- 
quency. One of the facts thus brought to 
light is quite contrary to prevalent opin- 
ions. Doubling Cape has been uni- 
versally looked upon as one of the most tem- 
pestuous and perilous feats in sea-voyaging ; 
but Lieutenant Maury says:—<< At no sea- 
son of the year can the passage around the 
‘Stormy Capes,’ as poets call them, be com- 


pared for storms with the winter passage 


between England and America.” 

In making his calculations with reference 
to gales, fogs, and ice, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the most favourable time for 
laying the Atlantic telegraph, he also in- 
forms us as to the most pleasant time 
for travellers who are timid or delicate 
to cross the ocean. -He says:— Taking 
the average, we have fewer gales, but more 
fogs and ice, in June, than in July or 
August; but fewer fogs and least ice in 
August.” The last of July and first of 
August appear to be the most favourable 
time. The most tempestuous month for 
crossing the Atlantic is January; the next 
December; the next February; March and 
November are nearly alike, as are September 
and April. 


WHAT THE UNITARIANS SAY. 


MMNHE Christian Register, he Boston organ 

of the Unitarians, varmly approves 
the emendations of the American Bible 
Society, and denounces tle Princeton Re- 
view and Old-school Presoyterians for ob- 
jecting to the changes. The Register only 
regrets that the Society dil not go further. 
The Princeton reviewer had said :—« If 
they have the right to put the last clause 
of 1 John ii. 23 into the text, they have 
the right, on the same aushority, to strike 
1 John v. 7 out of the text.’ On this our 
Unitarian contemporary remarks: 

‘‘And we insist that they not only had 
the right, but were solemnly bound to do 
it. If they touch the text of the common 
version, that is the first passage that should 
be eliminated, and with it goes the alleged 
declaration of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
on which Trinitarians most depend. The 
authority of the critical editions of the 
Greek Testament is as strong for that pro- 
ceeding as for any thing the revisers have 
done.” 

The reviewer, it will be remembered, 
alleged that the Society had removed the 
old evangelical chapter headings, and sub- 
stituted such as would not offend even a 
Rationalist. On this point the following, 
from our Unitarian contemporary, may shed 
some additional light: 

‘But what has most offended these fossil 
unchangeables, [Old-school Presbyterians, ] 
as was natural, has been an approach toward 
right in a particular in which the Bible 
Society has from its birth been most palpa- 
bly apd scandalously violating truth and 
justice, its pledged promise and its pro- 
fessed veneration for the pure and unadul- 
terated word of God. It has been all 
along publishing headings to the chapters, 
which are acknowledged to be sometimes 
sectarian comments, contrary to the funda- 
mental principle of its constitution. It 
proposes now to make these less sectarian 
and objectionable by using for them some 
of the language of the chapters themselves. 

6‘ And it is most siguificant and worthy 

that or- 
thodox Christians are so afraid to leave 


| Scripture to speak for itself. Every clear- 


ance of it from extraneous interpretations 
of human origin they object to. And intelli- 
gibly; for every such separation is seen at 
once to favour liberal Christianity. The sim- 
plifying and scripturizing the headings of 
the chapters, disentangling them from ar- 
tificial theology, and making them express 
the ideas of the chapter in its own 
words as far as practicable; this tends in 
the same direction, and therefore must be 
opposed. This is opposition to the very 
essence of Protestantism; for the pure and 
simple Bible is the religion of Protestants; 
and the more thoroughly we purify and 
segregate it from adventitious adjuncts, the 
more faithful we are to the principle of the 
Reformation. But orthodoxy would main- 
tain that the headings are the religion of 
Protestants. It asks—‘Did the old or- 
thodox evangelical headings do any harm? 
They were of incalculable value.’ Yes, 
for their unscriptural views, but they did 
great harm to Christ's simple truth. They 
were no more the Bible than alcohol mixed 
with water is the simple element.” 


CaRROLL COLLEGE, Wisconsin.—The 
first Commencement of this young and pro- 
mising Synodical College at Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, was held on the 15th ult. The 
exercises were of a character highly credit- 
able to both the students and Professors. 
In addition to the performances of the 
graduating class, an oration was delivered 
before the Literary Societies by the Rev. 
Dr. Van Rensselaer, of which the Waukesha 
Republican says, ‘‘ It was happily conceived, 
well delivered, and prodaced an impression 


of the Bible, the 


\Rév) J.( A! Devine’s post office address 


_is Shrewsba: 
~My. Hen 


gift of a friend of the Col- 


York county, Pennsylvania. 
MM ry E. Thomas, Jr., a licentiate of 
Louisville Presbytery, has accepted an invita- 
tion’ to supply the church of Charlestown, In- 
The Rev. D. J. Auld, late of Madison, Flo- 
rida, has been installed pastor of the church 
in Tallahassee, Florida, vacated by the transfer 
of the Rev, D. McNeill Turner to the Presi- 
dency of the State Seminary in the same city. 


. For the Presbyterian. 


INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


 Mesers.. Editors—Iu last. week’s Presby- 
terian you- gave some facts in reference to 
the venerable Rev. Mr. Waldo, late Chap- 
lain to Congress. I wish to state an inci- 
deut which occurred during his late visit 
to Philadelphia, which may interest your 
readers. . 

Mr. Waldo was invited by the Chaplain 
of the-United States Naval Asylum to 
preach there to the officers and sailors. He 
gave his hearers.an able and instructive dis- 
course from Luke viii. 24: “And they 


| came to him and awoke him, saying, Mas- 


ter, Master, we perish. Then he arose and 
rebuked the wind and the raging of the 
water; and they ceased, and there was a 
calm.” At the conclusion he remarked, 
that he had preached that very sermon 
forty-five years ago on board the United 
States ship Constitution in 1812, then under 
the command of Commodore Hull; and that 
he had a curiosity to know whether amongst 
his present hearers there were any who were 
then on that ship. If there were such he 
would be pleased if they would make them- 
selves known to him. After the services, 
-Commodore Stover, the Governor of the 
Asylum, came forward and told Mr. Waldo 
that he himself was a midshipman on the 
Constitution at that time. Three old tars 
then came forward and took the venerable old 
man of God by the hand, and told him they 
were then boys on that ship. The meeting 
seemed highly gratifying to both parties, 
and was witnessed with much interest by 
all present. May the old patriarch’s bow 
still abide in strength. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Vermont Conference and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Messrs. Editors—I am anxious, for sev- 
eral reasons, that our understanding of the 
facts in regard to the relations between the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church and the General Convention of 
Congregational ministers and churches in 
Vermont should be understood by the read- 
ers of your paper. I do not wish to de- 


fend or discuss, but merely to state it. It 


is as follows: 

1. In 1848 a Committee was appointed 
by our General Convention to inquire whe- 
ther our connection with the Presbyterian 
General Assemblies ought not to cease, on 
account of the relations of those bodies to 
slavery; and to make a written report the 
next year. 

2. In 1849, the Committee thus appoint- 
ed brought in two reports, one advocating, 
and the other opposing the suspension of 
correspondence. After discussion, both re- 
ports were ordered to be printed in the 
Minutes, and the subject was referred to 
the next Convention. 

3. In 1850, after discussion, it was re- 
solved that, ‘‘ Whereas many members of 
the Convention prefer not to take final ac- 
tion” on the subject, a delegate should be 
appointed, and the question again deferred. 

4. In 1851, after full discussion, the 
question whether delegates should continue 
to be appointed was taken by yeas and nays; 
yeas 32, nays 4. 

5. The question did not again come be- 
fore the Convention till after the discontinu- 
ence of the corresponderce by the General 
Assembly. 

6. The Convention had not, up to the 
time of that discontinuance, addressed the 
General Assembly on the subject of slavery, 
by votes or letters, or by its delegates. I 
believe this is literally true. It is possible, 
however, that some delegate may have men- 
tioned the subject; but if so, it was cer- 
tainly never in a way regarded as offensive 
or improper at the time. 
it is true, think we ought to have done 
otherwise, as other New England bodies 
have done; but I am merely stating facts. 

7. In 1856, the Convention adopted a 
paper relating to the question of slavery as 
presented by the Kansas difficulties; the 
paper designated by the General Assembly 
as secular and political. The subject of 
slavery was afterwards, greatly to the sur- 
prise and regret-of all, gratuitously and 
offensively introduced by the delegate from 
the General Assembly, who said to the 
Convention, among other things:—‘ Even 
yourselves do not believe it (slavery) to be 
so great an evil as you pretend;” and then 
introduced the comparison between slavery 
and polygamy, adding that if he had been 
the husband of six wives, instead of the 
owner of six slaves, he would not have 
been received with such kindness and cour- 
tesy, and more of like import. The resolu- 
tion which is characterized by the General 
Assembly as of a very offensive character, 
was simply a personal retort in this personal 
matter. It is as follows: 

Resolved, That if the Delegate from the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
has inferred from his courteous reception 
here, that, in our judgment, slavery is a less 
wrong than poligamy, he has mistaken the 
sentiments of this body. 7 

Nothing is said here of the General As- 
sembly, except to designate the individual 
referred to; the resolution was not meant 
for the General Assembly; the Convention 
did not for a moment impute to the Gene- 
ral Assembly any intention to assume, 
through its delegate, the defence of slavery 
here, much less to address us in that offen- 
‘sive way; the vote was simply and purely 
a personal retort upon the delegate; in 
which sense, valet quod valeat. My object 
is simply to rescue it from the perversion 
of being intended for the General Assem- 
bly. In proof that this statement accords 
with the sentiment of the Convention, I 
copy the resolution relating to it adopted 


_ by that body, June 18, 1857, as follows: 


Resolved, That the “offensive resolution” 
referred to was called forth by the personal 
remarks of the Delegate from that Assembly, 
who, stepping outside of his commission, 8al 
to us that which was neither just, nor court- 
eous, nor charitable, and hence we then deem- 
ed, and still deem, a simple negation of such 
charges of said delegate, the least that could 
be said for his rebuke, and our defence. 

I will add that Dr. B. is not the only 
delegate from the General Assembly who 
has been received by the Convention with 
a courtesy (warmly acknowledged at the 
time by Dr. B.) unaffected by the fact that 
he was known to be in law the owner of 
slaves. i 

Such are the facts. It may be said that 
opposition to slavery is known to be as uni- 
versal and decided among Vermont Con- 
gregationalists as any where in New Eng- 
land; which is certainly true. But that 


does not touch the case, at least not to our» 


a should have shared the fate of the un- 


Some among us, | 


hé Genenas Assembly. 

In candoursegnust add an acknowledg- 
ment of the #ugret which I have always 
shared with others here, that the resolution 
in question.sppeared in the Minutes at all. 


besremembered or forgotten together. Es- 
pésialls to be regretted was its appearance 


without explanation, since, although em- 


bracing in its terms an evident reference to 


something not on ‘the reeord; it was very’ 
Jiable, standing alone, to be misunderstood 


and perverted. 
Windsor, Vermont, July 23, 1857. 


INSTALLATION. 


On the evening of June 29th, the Rev. 
Joseph A. Rosseel was installed pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin, by a committee of the Presbytery of 
Winnebago. The Rev. Reuben Frame, of 
Fond du Lac, preached the sermon; the 
Rev. Reuben Smith, of Beaver Dam, pre- 
sided, proposed the constitutional questions, 
and gave the charge to the pastor; and 
the Rev. Lemuel C. Spofford, of Depere, 
gave the charge to the people. 

The goodly size of the audience, their 
manifest interest in the exercises, the evi- 
dent cordiality with which they greeted 
their first pastor, the remembrance of the 
accessions recently granted us by Him who 
-is King of Zion, and the feeling of confi- 
dence which arises from the fact, that after 
several years of dependence ‘upon mission- 
ary aid, this has become, within a year, 
a self-sustaining church, all conspired to 
render the services of the evening highly 
impressive. 

The Psalmist has placed in our mouth a 
prayer which we feel te be appropriate to 
our use, and would desire the friends of 
our Church every where to join us in offer- 
ing, ‘Save now I beseech Thee, O Lord: 
O Lord, I beseech Thee send now pros- 
perity.”’ J. A. R. 


From our London Correspondent. 


Lonnon, July 10, 1857. 


THE ABOLITION OF ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 

Messrs. Editors—The Ecclesiastical Courts 
of England are the vile dregs of the worst 
system. They originated under Popish influ- 
ence, and were, to a great extent, miniatures 
of the Inquisition, very frequently doing the 
same deeds of cruel persecution as are done in 
the grand court of the Castle of St. Angelo at 
Rome. The Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which threw off the yoke of the Pope, 
routed cowled monks and turned nuns from 
their seclusion to mingle in the social circle, 
left the Augean stable of Ecclesiastical un- 
cleansed, while there the demons of tyranny 
found their most congenial and safest haunts. 
And though there have been great effurts made 
by the advocates of intolerance to hide the de- 
formity, and to prevent the outburst of popu- 
lar indignation against the continuance of 
this abomination, yet more than two centuries 
have rolled away and they still exist, to the 
annoyance of many conscientious clergymen 
in the Established Church, and to the horror 
of some dissenters. These courts have been 
the arena of most vexatious, expensive, pro- 
tracted, and ruinous litigation. Many a vil- 
lain, °who has committed the most atrocious 
deeds, robbed widows, disinherited orphans, 
alienated families, and sundered the tenderest 
ties, has been allowed to eecape with impunity, 
because no redress could be obtained but 
through these courts; and the expense of the 
very first process has been so great as to deter 
the injured parties from taking any proceed- 
ings. These abominations of iniquity are 
doomed to destruction. The -besom of the 
legislature has been applied, and before it the 
whole mass of Popish refuse will be swept to 
perdition. The bill for the extinction of these 
courts has passed the Upper House, and been 
read the second time in the Lower House. 
This is about the best thing this Parliament 
has done, or is likely to do this session, The 
abolition of these courts will give great satisfac- 
tion to almost all parties except to those who are 
similarly situated to the silversmiths of Ephe- 
sus, and objected to the abolition of Idolatry, 
because they “ made silver shrines for Diana.” 

The laws of divorce are now undergoing a 
complete revision and improvement. Reme- 
dies are now provided for releasing two that 
have been unequally yoked, and for prevent- 
ing those interminable troubles which have 
existed by the law allowing a man to neglect 
his wife for any indefinite period, and then re- 
turn to her and prodigally spend any amount 
which her honest industry or artistic skill may 
have procured. The present law recognizes 
one year’s wilful neglect as tanamount to a 
divorce @ vinculo, thoroct mensa. This is the 
law, available by either man or woman. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES, 


On the evening of Sunday, 28th ult., the 
south-eastern part of the metropolis was 
thrown into great excitement by one of the 
most frightful and fatal accidents heard of 
since the introduction of railways in this couao- 
try. The improved system of signals aided 
by the telegraph, the periodical inspection of 
the rails, the distribution of labour, and the 
increased number of employes on the lines, 
have helped to make travelling by rail the 
most pleasant and safest mode of transit. And 
now, with more than forty thousand miles of 
railroad on this Island, and about half a mil- 
lion daily travellers, the accidents are compa- 
ratively few and far between; but when they 
do occur they are very terrific. The number 
killed and wounded does not show the whole 
amount of the mischief done. ‘Many receive a 
shock to the nervous system from which they 
never recover. The sufferings these endure 
no language can describe. Their conflict 
knows no intermission, their apprehensions 
intrude on the calmness of sleep startling them 
from repose, and rush in on their busiest oc- 
cupations and alarm them with imaginary 
dangers. 


THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED WITH 
THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 

Within the last quarter of a century these 
institutions have increased in the provinces, 
though not in the same ratio as they have di- 
minished in the environs of the metropolis. 
Homerton, Highbury, and Coward Colleges 
have been all merged in New College, St. 
John’s Wood. The magnificent building, the 
ornament, in an architectural view, of the 
whole vicinity, is wholly devoted to lecture 
halls, library, and council chamber. No pro- 
vision being made for resident students, ex- 
cept what may be offered by the President of 
the College, whose house adjoins the educa- 
tional building. The domestic character of 
the original institutions is now lost in New 
College. The students board and lodge in 
houses, some near, and some remote from the 
college, so that there are but few opportunities 
for the alumni to cultivate social piety. Under 
the former regime the President was to his 
pupils as a father is to his family in imparting 
his constant influence to cultivate domestic 
piety; but now the President and the other 
Professors know comparatively nothing of the 
students, except by meeting them in class. 
New College has from its commencement been 
under the presidency of the Rev. John Har- 
ris, D.D.; and now that he has been removed by 
death he is about to be succeeded by Dr. 
Robert Halley, who for a few years was a resi- 
dent tutor of Highbury College, but since then 
he has been the pastor of an Independent 
church in Manchester. Dr. Halley has been a 
member of the Council of the Manchester In- 
dependent College from its commencement. 
Highbury College was, as long as it had an 
individual existence, and Manchester College 
is a domestic institution ; the alumni reside 
under the College roof, sit at the same table, 
and assemble morning and evening for family 


worship. Dr. Halley has therefore had, in his 
own experience as a student in Coward Col- 


Colleg 


its duties to the 
satisfaction of almost all who knew him. About 


& year be wasen in a new edition 
of “Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the 


daced some views of inspitation not in accord- 
ance with the usually received orthodox opin- 
ions. After repeated and earnest discussions: 
in the Council of the College, a vote of want of ' 
confidence in Dr. Davidson’s teaching was, 
passed.. The Doctor leaves his chair amidst 
the deep regrets of all who knew him, without, 
the least stain upon his moral character. He 
is esteemed as a man and a Christian by those. 
who widely differ from him asa theologian. — 

Spring Hill College, Mosely Common, near 
Birmingham, has been recently opened. This 
Institution was founded by the munificent do- 
nations of two sisters, Mrs. Glover and Miss 
Mansfield. It is conducted on the domestic. 
regime, having one resident Professor. The 
building contains a spacious, well-furnished 
library, dining-room, lecture halls, studies, and 
dormitories to accommodate about fifty stu- 
dents, The inauguration of this College was 
a grand religious festival, where some of the 
most distinguished men of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational denominations were pres- 
ent.. The Professors of this College are all 
sound in the faith; and this Institution, which 
has existed for many years before it had its 
present local habitation, has already furnished 
the churches with many faithful and effective 
pastors, promises to be a benefit to the country 
at large. | | 

The appointment of Dr. McCrae to the Theo- 
logical chair of the English Presbyterian Col- 
lege, in the place of the late Rev. H. Campbell, 
gives general satisfaction, and stimulates the 
hopes of the denomination to expect the most 
salutary results. The Doctor is as popular as 
an orator as he is honoured as a theologian. 

Almost all the collegiate institutions for the 
education of candidates for the ministry among 
the different sects of Nonconformists in this 
country have undergone some change. The 
only one which remains in statu quo is that at 
Hackney, under the supervision of Messrs. 
Watson and Ransom, Chestnut, Avidale, Ply- 
mouth, Rotherham, Manchester, and New Col- 
lege, bave all changed Professors; Stepney 
and Spring Hill have changed their localities. 


THE PROGRESS OF OPEN AIR PREACHING. 


Open air preaching during the last half cen- 
tury has been chiefly the work of Nonconform- 
ists. The Wesleyans have been pre-eminent 
for their zeal, enterprise, and perseverance in 
this department of labour, John Wesley and 
George Whitfield were both clergymen of the 
Established Church, but became the leaders 
of the two great bodies of Nonconformists in 
this country and America. Both these great 
preachers were heard by very numerous audi- 
ences, assembled sometimes in the open fields 
and sometimes in the most public thorough- 
fares of our large towns and cities. Both were 
successful in winning souls to Christ. Both 
were evangelical. The one differed from the | 
other more in appearance than in reality, in 
the technicalities of theology, and not in its 
grand doctrines. They left a noble example to 
all Christians, which has been but feebly fol- 
lowed. During the last few years a happy 
change in this respect has come over the 
Church, and Christians of all denominations 
have, of late, shown that they cared for the 
multitudes of souls perishing around them, 
The work of preaching in the open air was re-; 
vived in the environs of the metropolis. Vic- 
toria Park, Kensington Common, White Con- 
duit Fields, Greenwich Park, Black Heath, 
Newington Green, and several other places of 
public resort, were every Sabbath the scenes of 
large congregations listening to some zealous 
and earnest gospel preacher. These efforts 
were for sume time, with few exceptions, con- 
fined to Nonconformists. Now, however, we 
find that the clergy of the Established Church 
are entering upon the same work with a fer- 
vour which does much credit to their profes- 
sion. The Rev. Thomas Jackson, M.A., in- 
cumbent of Stoke Newington, and the Rev. 
Robert Maguire, M.A., incumbent of Clerken-. 
well, have set themselves to this work with 
great earnestness. 


FAJRLOP FAIR AND DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUS 
TRACTS. 

This suburban revel commences on the first’ 
Friday in July, when the east end of the me- 
tropolis is one extensive scene of hilarity and: 
excitement. Early in the morning, all along 
the main eastern road leading to Epping For- 
est, children and aged men, poor and rich, are 
all on the qui vive “‘ to see the boats.” There 
are usually three boats about the size of a 
gentleman’s yacht, each mounted on a carriage 
drawn by six gray horses. Postilions, boats, 
horses, and men in the boats, all richly deco- 
rated with ribbons, pass down the road till 
they reach a tree in the forest under which, 
the legend says, a lost child of a wealthy ship- 
builder was found. The dissipation begun, 
continues over the following Sabbath—a day 
frightfully desecrated. Nearly fifty thousand 
tracts have, on this occasion, been distributed 
among the thoughtless multitudes which crowd 
the roads. Hi. G. J. 


PERSECUTION IN FRANCE. 


The Paris Siecle publishes a detailed ac- 
count of the proceedings which led to the 
recent trial of three persecuted Protestants, 
and expresses its sympathy with the accused. 
It says: 


‘“M. Massy had been requested by M. 
Rambaud, a farmer, to visit him, and to 
read the Scriptures to his family. On the 
day appointed M. Massy, not having a horse 
at hand, gave up the projected visit. But 
he subsequently met M. Ledoux, a trades- 
man, who offered to drive him to the house 
of Rambaud. On arriving there, they found 
that the family, after having waited for 
some time, had dispersed in the fields, and 
were engaged in their usual occupations. 
But the youngest son ran off to fetch his 

arents, and in the meanwhile a considera- 

le crowd of persons, numbering more than 
a hundred, flocked into the house and court- 
yard in order to listen to the words of M. 
Massy. The latter, surprised at the num- 
ber around him, asked the cause, and was 
then informed that the curé of the parish | 
had, on the preceding Sunday, announced 
from the pulpit that a leopard, devouring 
all that it encountered, was prowling about 
the country; that the ferocious beast would 
probably appear in his parish, but that he 
should decidedly go to meet it on its arri- 
val; then, dropping the metaphor, the curé 
added that the leopard was a land ow 
named Massy. The crowd had, consequen 
ly, assembled in order to witness the en- 
counter between the curé and the leopard. 

‘¢M. Massy contented himself with read- 
ing, without comment, the twenty-third chap- 
ter of St. Matthew, in order, as he said, to 
prove to the audience that religion is holy 
in spite of the faults committed by those: 
who teach it. A person present asked M. 
Massy if he believed in the Virgin; upon 
which he replied:—‘The miraculous con- 
ception of our Lord Jesus Christ is a mys- 
tery I worship; no woman has so many 
claims on our veneration as the Virgin 
Mary, because she was chosen by God to 
conceive the Saviour of the world.’ ‘But,’ 
said another person, ‘we are told that the 
Protestants believe that the Virgin had 
other children, and that she did not always 
remain young.’ M. Massy, in reply, read 
the chapter of St. Mark where it is record- 
ed that Jesus had four brothers, named 
James, Joseph, Judas, and Simon, and 
several sisters; and he reminded his hear. 
ers that at the time of the crucifixion the 


Saviour was thirty-three years of age. In 


u 
circle of judicious and m-hearted friends.’'} 
He had held this position for mor@ than} 


Wugust 1, 1857. 
homb 


who themaddressed him :-—‘T have already 
Marcion—‘ You are adéemon vomic- 

misfortune of the 

y followed, but 
was 


the late work of Mise Catharine Beecher, 


2 


“Scriptures.” In this work the Doctor intro- | 


few more *devélépments lik 
the ‘Conflict of the bok 
us will place the Beecher’s | rere 


at a discount, we fear the class 


cus a non Lucendo. Its ree 
mon Sense applied ta Religion, at’thé Bible 
and the People; by Catherine KE. Beecher’ 
Its title would have been quite as ‘trathful 
if it bad been s Common 
Contrasted with the Gospel of Christ; for it 
en repunciation' of sone. of 
the fundamental truths of evangelical, re- 
ligion.”” tat 
After some citations from her narrative 
of her own religious experience, which dis- 
close a frightfal enmity to evangelical rée- 
ligion, maintained under a cloak of ortho- 
dox profession for twenty-five the 
Puritanadds; 
_ It follows, then, that what Miss Beech- 
er’s. views of gospel doctrine now are, 
they were, in most éssential matters, more 
than a quarter of a century ago. In the 


meantime, she has — a orthodox 
people, under a profession of ous of 


is. an outspok 


them, has been a member of one of their 


churches, while yet, as to hef 
decidedly hostile to their distinguishing doo- 
trines, and even listening to. their prayers, 
hymns, and sermons, with dis- 
gust and abhorrence!’ and ,baving such 
feelings, especially ‘in reference (o the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ!’ . 
_ “Whether this is in conformity with the 
——. of the gospel, the reader will 
judge. Such a practice is common with 
those who adopt the Pelagianism which 
Miss Beecher has now so unequivocally: 
avowed. In favour of the Caltiniatic nheodj 
we think that this can in truth be said, that 
while many falsely profess to,.hold 7, as 
from ber own acknowledgment, it .would 


inner life, 


seem Miss Beecher has for. more than 


twenty-five years, it is not a belief that can 
be sincerely held under concealment. Few 
are the persons that for any length of time 
have ever thus held it. Hypocrisy tn the 
matter of their creed is not a besetting sin 
of real Calvinists. We know of some per- 
sons, indeed, that carry a sort of pretence 
of being very near to Calvinism, while they 
seek to cover themselves with ambiguities 
and equivocations. But, by this. work, we 
detect the hollowness. of their . pretence. 
We know that they are far from Calviniem 

since Calvinism is not ashamed or afraid o 

itself. It is outspoken and honest.’ 


SPURGEON’S SUCCESS. 


The British Quarterly Review (Congre- 
gationalist organ,) thus speaks as to the 
secret of Spurgeon’s success:;, 

‘‘Here comes a man—no W bitfield in voice, 
in presence, in dignity or genius, who, never- 
theless, as with onestroke of his hand, sweeps 
away all sickly sentimentalism——all craven 
misbelief. It is all to him as so much o; 
the merest gossamer web that dould hav 
crossed his path. - He not only gives an 
the old doctrine of 8¢:' Paul, ‘in alt ¥ 
strength of Paul’s language; but! with ex- 
aggerations of his own, such as Paul-would 
have been forward to disavow. This: man 
knows nothing of doubt.as ito whenée the 
gospel is, what it is, or wherefore:it has its 
place among us. On all such, subjects his. 
mind is that of a made-up maa. In place 
of suspecting that the old accredited doc- 
trines of the gospel have pretty well done 
their work, he expects-good from nothing’ 
else, and all that he clusters about thém 
for the sake of them. The philosophical’ 
precision, the literary refinements, the nice 


discriminations between what we may know: 


of a doctrine and what we may not,’ leaving 
us in the end perhaps scarcely any. thing 
to know about it—all this, which according 
to some is so much: needed by the. age, is 
Mr. Spurgeon’s utter acorn. _ He is the di- 


rect, dogmatic enunciator of the old Pauline 


truth, without the slightest attempt to soften 
its outline, its substance or its results—and 
what has followed? | 
would seem once moré to have'nidde fool- 
ish the wisdom of this world.' While the 
gentlemen who know so well how people 
ought to preach are left to exemplify their 
profound lessons before empty benches and 
in obscure corners, the young man at the 
Surrey Gardens can point to: his nine thon- 
sand auditors and ask: ‘Who with such a 
sight before him dares despair of making 
the gospel, the good old gospel, a power in 
the great heart of humanity ?’”’ 


Unitarianism in Transylvania, 


The American Unitarian Association have 
recently been paying special attention to 
the necessities of their brethren in Tran- 
sylvania, and an appropriation bas been 
made in their behalf from the Association’s 
funds. The number of Unitarians in that 
country is estimated at 47,000, and. their. 
form of service is the same as that main-, 
tained in all Protestant dissenting churches,, 
Unitarianism was introduced into Transylva- 
ia by Isabella, daughter of the King of Po~ 
land, and wife of the first Zapolya; and it 
was under her regency, during the minority 
of her son, that they obtained equal privileg 
with the other professors of Christianity. 
Blandrata, the tr ese of Isabella, is said’ 
to have taught her the doctrines whieh ‘Sere 
vetus was promulgating in Italy. For some 

time Unitariavism remained the religion of. 
the court, and it soon became the religion 
of the courtiers. Since that time, however,. 
many changes have occurred, and the Uni- 
tarians have had their churches taken away, 
from them, and given in turn to the Re- 
formed and Roman Catholics, their funds 
have been converted to other purposes, and 
the religion is now almost étitirely confined 
to the middle and lower classes. vcicnis toda 


Religious Persecution in Germany, 


The Berlin correspondent of the London 
Times asserts that another act of intoler- 
ance, accompanied with violence and injary. 
to the personal freedom of the person perse-, 
cuted, has just taken place in Bobemia 
again :—“‘ A missionary to the Jews, named 
Pick, resident in Breslau, was lately de- 
tected in Bohemia in the act of distributing 
Protestant Bibles in German; he was taken 
to Sueftenberg, and condemned to five days 
imprisonment there. He, however, escaped 
from his jail, and returned to Breslau. ‘ V 
recently, on the occasion of a visit to Dres- 
den, ‘it came out in the course of an exami- 
nation by the jocal police that he was under. 
sentence of punishment from the Anstrian 
authorities in Bohemia; he was accordingly 
banded over to the latter, carried to Suef-. 
tenberg, and imprisoned there for five days. 


was uot set at liberty, but turned over to the. 
tender mercies of the Holy Brothers at 
Prague, who seem to soisbided any bodily 
exercise beyond the walls of their own abode 
incompatible with the discipline they deem 
it their duty to enforce on his heretical soal.. 
This ‘missionary, who of late taken an: 
active part in the religiods polemics of. the. 
day, is, unfortunately, though of late living 
in Breslau, an Austrian subject, and it is. 


therefore impossible for: any diplomatic de 
mands.to be made in his favour,” 


Truly Providence 


At the expiration of thia time, however, be 
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| ond, Bamething .. of 
an unusual nature was, however; seen in the 


‘mynetes, the wind blowing at the time yery 
fresh: fromthe eat ‘North:west,.the sk 
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proceding the 18th, being 


becaught napping during the 


ian gives long account of 

trip- from: Warrington to. London 

wo W: ‘and ‘four and 
rtgen Of big parishioners. They were in 

yu days, saw the chief 

‘wétutned Without a single mis- 


“The'teverend gentleman is the one 


described, few; as the Model 
Gurate;”''ia Dickous’s ouschold Words. 


waa then’ curate of Christ Church, St. 


AT. Houyroop Patace.— 
Pho, works and. Queen’s: 
*suthorized by a ‘vote of Parliament,’ 
tommenced, and are being car- 
-gerdéh ‘surrounding the palace, in- 
of ‘gourse, the removal of all the 
shouses between it and the hill, forming 
loch below St. Anthony’s Chapel, building 
néw entrance lodges, and alterations within 
Vas read 4 
TNS: GRanp.— Oar readers may be 
aware, says the London Guardian, that 
a'' French Protestant (Presbyterian) church 
was. fognded in 1550 by royal charter 
Rdward..the Sixth, who extended a 
timely: ‘protection to those distressed Hu- 
who pought refuge from persecu- 
tion: French Protestant 
Grand, opposite ‘the north-west angle of the 
Post The. ministry of thja church 
ig “flow yacaut under very peculiar circum- 
atances,. ,It::may, suffice; to state that the 
venerable, Oonsistory: of the French Pro- 


tragted, consideration of the case, inv 
the¢wo ministers: or s——the Rev. 


Martin “and the’ Rev. Dau- 


tender, their resignations, and the 
eacred: functions of 


these: gentlemen have 
now defitiitely ceased. Pending the ap- 
intment. of their successors, the church 
Eciees closed for the space of one month. 
Comer.—M. Vernet. has cal- 
culated the orbit of the comet recently dis- 
pears to be Approaching the carth so rapidly 
that.it a fine object to the 
naked or “At present it is believed that it 
is not Charles the Fifth’s comet, of which 
there has been so much talk, and destined 
to 66mé'into collision with the earth on the 
18th of: Jane. last.’ Its position is in the 
| The comet wonder- 
érs,dan now start a fresh excitement. 
ABourrion or “ Ministers’ Money.” 
-Ministera’ money is the name of a local 
impost: in some: few- Irish, towns, by which 
about $60,000 a year have been raised for 
Trish, Church, The impost dates from 
heed 


of. Charles the. First, nearly two 

| years ago, and was at first laid upon 
Protestant. property for the support of Pro- 
testant worship. The property has since 
éotive'te be owned mostly by Roman Catho- 
Tics,,who took it subject to that claim. In 
this respect it is precisely similar to Church 
yates and tithes. It has always been con- 
sidéred the advanced post of defence for the 
temporalities of the Irish Church. By a 
very. large majority, Parliament has just 
abolished this impost.. The abolition of all 


burch rates, in Knogland, has long been a 


favourite measure with a large party, and 
will, without doubt, succeed at no far dis- 

Lurner’s Wririnas In GERMANY.— 
In ‘the principality of Rudolstradt, Mr. 


Henigee, formerly a councillor of the Gov- 


ernment and member of Parliament of 


‘Frankfort, has been condemned to three 
months imprisonment for having published 
a selection of pithy passages from the writ- 
ings of Luther, concerning the princes and 
persons ofthis time. The Prince of Rudol- 
stradt imagined that some of these passages 
were aimied at him. The defendant strove 
ig vain to convince them that the obnoxious 


the gr 
tion of his pamphlet would involve a con- 


were literally found in the works of 
+ Reformef, and that a condemna- 


pation of Luther himself. The Court, 


alt arembers of which are Protestants, found 
the defendant guilty, to the great amuse- 


of the Roman Catholic press of Ger- 
Storm 1n Enatanp.—One of 
the severest thunder-storms that can be 


recollected for many years has visited the 
south coast of Cornwall, Eogland, doing 


mage’ to property, and, we 
in one intance, destroying 
It appears that as a number 


obnsiderable 
hunian ‘life. 


f persons had congregated in the Brianite’s 
aera at Port Loe, a flash of lightning 


atgack the roof, and passing through it, 


kuooked the chandelier into fragments, 


‘lied a youth of sixteen years of age, and 
aba Vis “mother and a man who sat be- 


Vereran GeneRaL.—Marshal Ra- 


deteky, the f 
érian Toreds in Italy, has resigned his com- 


General-in-Chief of the Aus- 


fitssion,at the age of 91 years. This vete- 
rah io the wars had won victories for his 
ing before.the American Declaration of 
From :youth-he has. been 
in-the harness.of war, and bids fair to reach 
of years. He is now the 
oldest chieftain in the world. = 


the’ disposal 


waiter suf- 


sires: 
hie 


ae 


¥ or Bistoric per 80 ba es 
of Presbyterisnism ip Treland 
~~the Rev. James ~died recently in 
the ninetieth' year of ‘his sge, and the wi 
third ‘of bis ‘pastoral ‘ministrations in the 
ehurch in He has 
as the uncom promisi tegium 
Donum, aod aa being the only minister of. 


the seceding Synod in Ireland who refused 
to accept that annual “Government bribe,” 


atid who évéen‘déclined to touch it when its 
accumulated: amount. was. to him 


Posrts0n or Enouise Poxrrrs. —Origi- 


pally all pulpits im English churches faced 
| to the west, that the eyes of the congregation 
might.see,alliacts.of devotion, and look to 


the east;*whence the Sun of righteousness 
| arose: Tho first deviations of this rule 
| were “introduced. by the Puritans, and the 
first:chapel erected north and south was the 
chapel Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
founded. by: Sir Walter Mildmay, a distin- 
| guished leader of that sect. 7 
Strvek Crapix.—The Mayoress of 
Liverpool is about to be presented with a 
of th cradle, in accordance with the — 
of. that municipality, to commemorate the 
VALUABLE GiFTs To THE UNIVERSITY 
oF EninsurGH.—The Senatus Academicus 
f the University of Edinburgh have lately 
had transmitted to them, by James T. Gib- 
son Craig, Esq-, a bust of the late Professor 
John Playfair, by Chantrey, an exquisite 
work of art, to be placed in the University 
Library; aud also a portrait by Raeburn, 
of: the same illustrious philosopher, be- 
queathed to the University by his sister, 
the Miss Margaret Playfair. This ad- 
mirable likeness of one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the University has been placed in 
the Senate Hall. 


Accrmpent To Dr. Scort or SAN FRAnN- 
ctsco.—We regret to learn, says the San 
Francisco Pacific of June 11th, that the 
Rev: Dr. Scott and lady were somewhat in- 
jured on Tuesday last, from the running 
away Of his horse. : He had started, with 
his wife and daughter, in his carriage, for 
the purpose of joining the excursion party 
of the First Presbyterian Church. In com- 
ing down Rincon Hill, in consequence of 
some breakage, the horse became frightened, 
aod ran violently down tle hill. The car- 
riage strikin oper an omnibus, the horse 
became detached, and the party were thrown 
upon the ground. Miss Scott escaped un- 
hurt. Dr. Scott and his wife were consid- 
erably bruised, but not dang«rously injured. 


Honorary Decrees.—At the late annual 
commencement of Harvard University the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on Thomas U. Walter, Esq., the archi- 
-tect:of the United States Capitol, and other 
public buildings of Washington, District of 
Columbia.. At.the late commencement of 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, the title of Dotcor of Divini- 
ty was conferred on the Rev. Alexander 
Strain. of Cremorne, county of Armagh, 
Ireland, the Rev. John Douglas of Pitts- 
burg, and the Rev. Thomas Sproull of 
Alleghany. At the late commencement of 
Union College the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred on the Rev, Warren 
B. Dutton_of Charlestown, Virginia, and 
the Rev. J. P. B. Wilmer of Philadelphia. 
The University of Mississippi has conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
the Rev. Dr. Plumer of Allegheny Seminary. 


Mysterious Disease.—A ‘National 
Hotel disease” has suddenly made its ap- 
arance in the capital of Russia. A letter 
fae St. Petersburg, dated June 15th, in 
the Independence of Brussels, says :—“Sev- 
eral families have, during the last few days, 
been thrown into mourning in a very me- 
lancholy and distressing manner. After a 
dinner, which took place at the Institution 
of St. Catharine, a large educational estab- 
lishment for the daughters of the nobility, 
under the patronage of the Empress, a num- 
ber of young persons who were present on 
the occasion were taken suddenly ill. Five 
of them died within four and twenty hours, 
and yesterday the sixth was in the greatest 
danger.. The Countess de Morny, who had 
been educated at St. Catharine, was present 
at the dinner, and has since been seriously 
indisposed. The Emperor afterwards visited 
the establishment, and ordered a most search- 
ing investigation to ‘be instituted; but no- 
thing has yet been discovered to throw light 
on the subject.” 

THE Genius or HAMILTON.—The Wash- 
ington National Intelligencer, in some com- 
ments respecting the method of transacting 
business at the Treasury Department, re- 
marks :—“ It is another proof added to many 
others of the superior genius of Hamilton, 
that all the present system, forms, checks, 
and balances of the Treasury Department 
originated with him, without bis having a 
precedent or model to work from; and that, 
after an experiment of seventy years, no 
improvement has been made, though no 
doubt many have been suggested or attempt- 
ed, upon his original plan.” | 

Curious Discovery.—A copper kettle 
has been found seventeen feet below the 
surface, near Altoona, Illinois, imbedded in 
a vein of coal. It was found on Buffalo 
Rock, on the Illinois river. Some of our 
citizens think it was brought there by some 
of the early French missionaries, over 200 
years’ ago} others give it a much earlier 
date. . All ask, how could it come into a 
solid bed of coal? This question none can 
answer. 

Case.—Mr. Davis Johnson of 
the Atlantic Insurance Company of New 
York, 20 years of age, went to bathe at 
Williamsburg, accompanied by his brother. 
He is a good swimmer, and dived headlong 
into the water from an elevation of fifteen 
feet. His brother, perceiving he did not 
rise, rushed into the water and dragged 
him out. He was taken home in a carriage, 
and medical assistance was obtained. He 
is said to be in no pain, but to be perfectly 
paralyzed; in entire possession of his fa- 
culties, able to speak, but insensible to the 
prick of a needle in any part of his body; 
the surface being unnaturally cold. It is 
said that the physicians have decided that 
there is a fracture of the sixth cervical 
vertebra, with partial dislocation. 

Femave Meproat 
pH1a.—At the sixth annual commencement 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine was con- 
ferred on seven lady graduates. _ 

Syreran Wueat.—A gentleman from 
Alabama received from the Patent Office 
some spring wheat, from the Holy Land, 
which he sowed last spring. It came to 
maturity in seven weeks, producing a large 
full head, with a berry in every respect 
equal to the original. This wheat is re- 

puted to ripen in Syria in sixty days from 
sowing. - It will thus be seen that our cli- 
mate hastened its period of maturity eleven 
days. 
oF THE CrEaTor.—Dr. 
Deane, of Greenfield, Massachusetts, is pre- 
paring a series of plates, which have occu- 
pied his leisure: hours for twenty years, of 
“Footprints of ‘the Creator,” from the 
quarries and river-sides of the Connecticut 
valley. The Smithsonian Institution de- 


‘7 


jieroglyphics.. ei 


DentaL.—+The Southern. Churchman de-+ 
nies, the report which has been going the 
rounds of the papers that the youth who 
lately killed..a man near Alexandria, Vir- 

inia,, was a.member of the Theological 

wminary.. The Churchman saya such was 
OUT AN Eye To Mexp 1t.— 
The ‘Leipsic Journal of Literature, Science, 
and Art, publishes an account of the won- 
derful discoveries of Dr. Graeff in diseases 
of the eye, and the wonderful cures be per- 
forms.’ He has: found the ball of the eye 
to be transparent, and by a curious instru- 
ment examines minutely the interior, takes 
it out, and performs: any necessary surgical 
operation, and replaces it without injury to 
its appearance or vision. A young girl 
had ‘long .been afflicted with the most .cx- 
cruciating pain in the left eye, the cause of 
which the most learned’ could not under- 
stand.’:: Dr. Graeff found in the centre of 
the ball a little worm, which he removéd, 
and-restored the poor creature immediately 
to and perfect sight. [I{mportant, if 
true. 


_ ANEcDOTE or GeorGE PEABoDY.—Fifty 
years ago, at the age of twelve, he had oc- 
casion to pass through Concord, New 
Hampshire, on his way to Vermont. He 
stopped all night at the old Stickney Ho- 
tel, where he paid his lodging and breakfast 

oning of George Peab the great Ame- 
Ficen London banker. 

Conn TRADE BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
Eayet.—-The Courier des Etats Unis in- 
forms us that an association has been formed 
in France, with a capital of $400,000, hav- 
ing for its object the direct importation 
from Egypt of wheat, corn, cereals, alimen- 
tary pastes, &c. Since the reduction of 
duties on these articles, large supplies have 
been derived from the United States, chief- 
ly in American vessels. What may be the 
effect of this new movement on the grain 
trade between France and the United States 
remains to be scen, though but little good 
has ever been accomplished by moneyed 
monopolies. 


RETURNED Rev. H. 
Jessup, missionary of the American Board 
at Tripoli,.Syria, accompanied by the widow 
and five children of the lamented Dr. Eli 
Soiith, late the veteran missionary of the. 
Board in Western Asia, arrived in New 
York by the steamer Vanderbilt last week. 
Mr. Jessup left Tripoli én the 5th of June, 
and Beirut on the 16th, stopping one day 
in Marseilles and four in Paris, thus reach- 
ing New York in twenty-six travelling days 
by steam and railroad across France. Mrs. 
Smith is with friends in Brooklyn, New 
York, and Mr. Jessup is at his father’s, 
Judge Jessup, at Montrose, Pennsylvania. 


ie? 


Heavy Lire InsurAnce.—The Ear! of 
Mornington, who lately died in England, 
had his life insured for nearly a quarter of 
a million of pounds sterling. 


SISTERS OF CHARITY IN RusstA.—An 
Austrian paper, L’ Ami du Peuple, says: 
“We learn from a reliable source that the 
Emperor of Russia has solicited the Supe- 
rior of the order of St. Vincent de Paul, at 
Paris, to send five hundred Sisters of Char- 
ity to Russia, to be employed in the Russian 
hospitals, and that the request will be par- 
tially complied with. Tne number asked 
for could not be spared at once without ne- 
glecting the calls of humanity and religion 
in other quarters of the world.” In this 
connection we may add that there are now 
thirty Sisters of Mercy on their way from 
Dublin to Rio Janerio, at the request of the 
Brazilian government. 


_ More or Mr. PeEAsopy’s MUNIFICENCE. 
—George Peabody, Esq., offers $10,000 to 
the city of Newburyport, Massachusetts, for 
any benevolent object its authorities may 
specify. Mr. Peabody, since his visit to this 
country—about a year—has given away 
more than half a million of dollars; and 
yet so vast is his business in England that 
he is said to have made more than that sum 
during his visit here. + 


GENERAL ConcHa’s WEALTH.—General 
Concha remitted, last year, a surplus from 
the revenues of Cuba of four millions of 
dollars, and the present one promises to 
yield astill larger return. It is also stated 
in well informed circles, says the New York 
Herald, that he sent home a million of dol- 
lars on his own private account, realized in 
successful stock speculation. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.—The Charles- 
town (Virginia) Advocate expresses the opin- 
ion that there will be no less than eight 
hundred students at the University of Vir- 
ginia the next session. More than two 
weeks ago four hundred young men had en- 
gaged rooms. 


RETURN OF A MISSIONARY AND HIS 
FAMILY.—The Rev. Charles M. Blake and 
family arrived at New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, on the 24th ult., from -Talcahuano. 
Mr. B!ake has been a missionary at Lota, 
Chili, for three years past, over a company 
of Scotch miners to the number of forty, 
whom the Hudson Bay Company had made 
a contract with to go to Vancouver’s Island, 
but the ship but into Valparaiso in distress, 
and the voyage was abandoned. This was 
four years ago. The Scotchmen made a 
contract with the Lota Coal Mining Com- 
pany to work their mines. Mr. Blake was 
in California at that time, but in conse- 
quence of ill health he went down the 
coast, and the Lota Company engaged him 
to reside in the Scotch settlement as a mis- 
sionary. Being Protestants, the miners ex- 
perienced much persecution from the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, who did every thing 
in their power to make their residence un- 
comfortable. The government also threw 
every obstacle in their way. In conse- 
quence, two-thirds of them have left, and 
the remainder will do so soon, and the mis- 
sion is abandoned. Lota is forty miles 
south of Talcahuano. Mr. Blake is a na- 
tive of Bangor, Maine, but latterly has re- 
sided in Philadelphia. 


Toy Battoons Dancrrovs.—The New York 
Commercial Advertiser warns the young people 
who use these novel playthings, that they may 
become dangerous articles, by the introduc- 
tion, through the pores of the vulcanized rub- 
ber, of which the covering is made, of atmos- 
pheric air, which, uniting with the gas con- 
tained in the envelope, produces an explosive 
mixture, analogous to fire-damp. If by chance 
ignited, the effects might be fearful. Another 
danger is the liability to inhale the poisonous 
gas, should a boy attempt to reinflate his par- 
7 exhausted balloon with air from his 

ungs. 


TriBuTe TO THE ILLUsTRIOUvs Deav.—The 
citizens of Rockland county, New York, cele- 
brated the seventy-eighth anniversary of the 
storming of Stony Point by General Wayne, 
on the 16th ultimo, at Stony Pwint. It was 
@ grand occasion. The corner-stone of a 
monument to be erected on the spot to the 
memory of Wayne and his comrades was laid 
with appropriate masonic ceremonies. ‘There 
were as many as ten thousand people present. 
Addresses were made by the Hon Amasa J. 
Parker, Hon. Benjamin F. Butler and others. 


A Carco or Grets.—A of 
seventy Irish girls passed through this city 
on their way to the West, a day or two since, 
accompanied by an Irish gentleman who had 
them in charge, and had brought them all the 
way from Ireland. They were a fine lookin 

lot of girls, from sixteen to eighteen years o 

age,-and intend to make the West their 
homes ; and of course are ready to marry, but 
are willing to work and earn their living until 
the time arrives when they will get a husband. 
They are to earn money sufficient to pay the 
expense of bringing them over, and return it 
to the benevolent gentleman who took the 
expense upon himself, the first thing; after 
that they will be at liberty to indulge in rib- 


bens and hoops, if they choose.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


The expensé w from five 
thousand dollars, “and the work, entire, a 
monument of scientific enthusiasm and sug- 


‘ing him 


| retarns of the General Post Office rtment 
| for the quarter: ending: : March. 31, 1457, have 


tered. in the Aauditor’s 
following results; 


Gross revenue from letter postage, 
From newspapers and pamphiets, 
From registéred letters, — 


Total am’t balances due postmasters, 12,538: 
$1,895,735 18 


Am’t compensation to postmasters, 


695,269 60 
Am’t ship, steamb’t, and way letters, 28 
Incidental expenses of offices, y10 27 


Net revenue to United States, $1,026,996 08 
Of the stamps sold there were used, $1,328,323. 87 


From Catrrornia.—The steamship Illinois 
brings California dates to July 5ti:, $1,458,643 
in gold, and 450 passengers. The primary. 
election of delegates to she Democratic Guber- 
natorial Convention resulted in the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of the Brodérick party. ' Mr. Weller 
was doubtless nominated on the first ballot. 
The miners held a meeting, denouncing Fre- 
mont’s Mariposa claim,:and threatening re- 
sistance. The Supreme Court of, California, 
in the case of the Merced,Mining Company 
against John C. Fremont, have granted a per- 
petual injunction upon Mr. Fremont, prevent- 
rom interfering with the operations of 
the Company. The Court has-also reversed its 
late decision touching the San Francisco bonds, 
the..Court now holding as unconstitutional 
and void that section of the consolidation bill 
regulating the payment to the Commissioners 
of the Sinking Fund for the gradual ‘extin- 
guishment of the State debt. The ‘“‘ Know- 
Nothings” are taking measures fur the re- 
organization of the party in California. The 
markets of San Francisvo were glutted with 
all kinds of produce..There being no de- 
mand, prices were rapidly depreciating, while 
money was accumulating and rates tending 
downward. Gallego flour was nominal at $13. 
Pork had declined fully $7.50 per barrel, in 
both mess and clear; the sales were at $32.50 
a 33 for mess and $35 for clear, cash. The ad- 
vices from the Isthmus are unimportant. The 


‘United States frigate Roanoke was to sail from 


Aspinwall fur New York on July 7th. The 
steamer Sonora, which connected with the 
Illinois at Panama, brought down nearly two 
millions of dollars. Business in San Francisco 
was unusually dull, and there were several 
heavy failures. 


From Centran America.—The steamer 
Panama, which arrived at Panama, brings 
Central American advices to the 4th of Jaly. 
Four hundred of General Walkers troops re- 
mained at’'San Jose and Punta Arenas. The 
steamer Tennessee had been chartered by the 
Costa Rican Government to proceed to San 
Juan del Norte to take these troops home. 
The United States sloop of war Decatur was 
at Panta Arenas. General Barridos, of the 
San Salvadorean forces in Nicaragua, had 
made an unsuccessful attempt at revolution 
against the government. The United States 
frigate Independence was struck by lightning 
on the morning of the 5th of July, shivering 
her mainmast. Further advices from Central 
America state that the determination of Costa 
Rica to hold the rivers had given offence to 
Nicaragua, who had sent to England to pro- 
cure three gun-boats to strengthen a position 
on the rivers and lakes, and that a fight is to 
come off next month between Martinez and 
Chillon and Mendez, and that the Chamorro 
party have sent urgent solicitations for the 
return of General Walker. 


Frou Uran.—We have accounts from Great 
Salt Lake city to the 2d ult. Throughout 
the Territory peace and prosperity prevailed. 
The saints view the military preparations of 
the Government with the utmost unconcern. 
Serious charges of official delinquency are 
alleged against the Surveyor General, Gene- 
ral Burr. His assistants are his accusers. 
The emigrant trains across the Plains were 
progressing well. 


Direct Trabe wita Liverroot anv Ds- 
troit.—The barque C. J. Kershaw, Captain 
Pierce, left Detroit, Michigan, for Liverpool, 
England, on 21st ult. A salute was fired in 
honour of the occasion. A dinner was given 
to her officers the previous evening by the 
Board of Trade, the members of which ac- 
company the barque to Lake Erie. 


Waite Sprincs.—The Fredericks- 
burg (Virginia) News says:—The White Sul- 
phur Springs Company have contracted for the 
erection of a large new building, 400 feet lon 
and three stories high, having a parlour 60 
by 100 feet, and a dining room to accommodate 
1200 persons. It will also contain 228 lodging 
rooms, and is to cost $60,000. The site is the 
Virginia Row, and the time of completion the 
15th of June next. Extensive bath buildings, 
to cost between $30,000 and $50,000 will be 
completed by the loth of July next. Among 
the visitors now at the White Sulphur are 
Judge Wayne of the United States Supreme 
Court, Senator Slidell of Louisigna, Governor 
Pratt of Maryland, and the wife of Governor 
Walker of Kansas. There are eight hundred 
visitors in all, more than ever before known 
the 20th of July. - 


A Hornep Toap.—The Newark (New Jer- 
sey) Advertiser says:—-A horned toad, quite a 
novelty in tkis vicinity, was exhibited to us 
by James Higgins, who caught it in a corn 
field on the Morris Canal, about a mile from 
this city. It was about double the size of an 
ordinary toad, and very differently formed, 
the head being quite small, and armed with 
prominent horns. Shorter ones were also pro- | 


- Hoer’s Fast Printinc Press.—IIoe’s new | 
patent ten cylinder press is made up of 14,730 
pieces, and 20,060 yards of tape and blankets 
are used. The presses weigh twenty and 
three quarter tons and fourteen pounds, and 
cost $30,000. 


Excouracine News From Inprana AND IL- 
Lrno1s.—The Commissioner of Patents on Fri- 
day, 24th ult., received a letter dated Evans- 
ville, Indiana, in which the writer states that 
the crops of Southern: Indiana and Southern 
Illinois are beyond all precedent. The ‘“ old- 
est inhabitant” says that nothing has been 
known like it.. They are now harvesting, and 
the rust has done no damage. Corn is late. 
The crops of wheat, rye, grass, and potatoes 
will exceed, from present appearances, all 
former products. 

Pgacues.—The peach crop in 
Southern Illinois this year will be very large. 
One man near Jonesborough, has an orchard 
of seven thousand young trees that will aver- 
age a bushel each. | 


Deatus From Licutnina.—The lightning 
during the past month has been very severe 
and fatal in its results. There were fourteen 
or fifteen deaths last week in various parts of 
the Union from this cause. 


Growinc Corton 1n Cusa.—A novel specu- 
lative movement has begun in Cuba, a joint 
stock company having organized for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the growth of cotton. 
The capital of the company is put down at 
eight millions, divided into four thousand 
shares of $2000 each. They propose to bu 
up all the cotton-growing lands of the island, 
especially such as are unfit by nature or other- 
wise for the growth of sugar, and put them at 
once under cultivation. The company also 
proposes to engage in cotton manufactures. 
The movers speak with confidence of their 
enterprise, which they say has the approval 
and encouragment of the government. 


Tae Srrawserry Trapve.—The Paterson 
(New Jersey) Guardian states that it is pro- 
bable that the gross receipts in the counties of 
Passaic and Bergen this season, for strawber- 
ries alone, have amounted to a quarter of a 
million dollars. The value of those shipped 
to New York by the Erie road can hardly 
have been less than $100,000. Strawberries 
are rapidly becoming one of the great staples 
of agricultural industry in this part of the 
country, and must so continue to be. 


SincutarR Freak or Trape,—The Chicago 
Times of the 17th ult. says:—One of the 
largest sales of books ever made in this city 
to one person, for private use, took place yes- 
terday. It consisted of two thousand six hun- 
dred volumes, which were sold by Mr. P. T. 
Sherlock, 47 Clark street, to a Mr. Kenned 
of Roxbury, Massachusetts. They were ail 
old and rare books, and were at once shipped 
to his home by the wealthy purchaser, whe is 
a connoisseur in such matters. It seemsstrange 
that a gentleman should come from Massa- 
chusetts to Chicago to buy books; but Mr. 
Sherlock’s reputation as a collector of rare 
books led to the result we have named. 


Tae Comina Year or PLenty.—The Cleve- 
land Plaindealer is jubilant at the agricultural 
prospects in Ohio. It says:—‘The cheerful 
tone in which every person who returns from 
the interior of the State and the Ohio Valley 
speaks of the coming crops of corn, potatoes, 
and, indeed, of all vegetables and fruits, is 
contagious. A gentleman just from Ports- 


mouth, says that as he passed down the Ohio 
to Cincinnati, the yellow fields of golden 
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1 and a majority of the people of Enz- 
Jand are in favour of conferring the honour 
on Montreal, with the understanding that its 
name 1s to be changed to that of the “City 


Raitroap Bripce at 


| great railroad bridge across the Ohio at Steu- 


benville, and of the road thence across the “ pan- 
handle” at Pittsburg, is about to be completed, 


_ the Cincinnati papers say, by the Pennsylvania 


Central Railroad Company, who have come 
forward with the means to enable it to be 
finished by the first of February next. 


Tox Green State.—A Vermont 
pepes speaks of its State as fullows: —‘‘ There 
is but one city in this State, and not a soldier. 
We have no police; and no murder has been 
committed in this State within the last ten 
years. . We have no museums or Crystal Pal- 
aces; but we have homes, genuine homes, for 
which the father works, votes, and talks— 
where the mother controls, educates, labours, 
and loves—where she rears men, scholars, and 
patriots.” 


Sararies.—The New York Evening 
Mirror contradicts the assertion of a contem- 


porary, that the sum of $25,000 per annum,,. 


said to be the salary of the new President of 
the New York and Erie Railroad Company, is 
more, than is paid to any function- 
ary in this country.” The Mirror says, ‘“‘ The 
head man in Stuart’s sugar refining business 
received, for several years, a salary of $30,000; 
but he resigned his place for more profitable 
employment.” 


Kansas.—The latest news from Kansas state 
that no collision had occurred between the 
troops and free State men. Governor Walker 
and the dragoons were still at Lawrence. The 
prpranag would soon attempt the collection 
Oi taxes, 


Rossers.—The New York Herald estimates 
the operations of burglars in that city annual- 
ly as amounting to five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. It says:—‘* We hardly ever hear of the 
detection and conviction of a burglar; and 
when they are convicted, they are pardoned 
out as soon as their health is recruited, and 
they commence operations afresh.” 


TrovusLe THE TeRRITORIES.—Kansas 
has been nothing but a trouble to the Govern- 
-ment ever since it has been any thing like an 
organized territory. Civilavar and rebellion 
are the chief amusements of its hot-headed 

pulation. Minnesota seems disposed now 
to fullow in the wake of Kansas, and give 
Congress some trouble in organizing the Ter- 
ritory into a State. Two Conventions are now 
actually sitting at St. Paul, each engaged in 


.| framing a Constitution to be submitted to the 


next Congress. Partisan dissensions are the 
causes of all these troubles. One party dues 
not want the other to get an advantage, for- 
getting the great fact that when the State be- 
comes properly: organized, a majority of the 
citizens will rule, in spite of all the previous 
attempts to defeat them. 3 

Fire Sratistics.—The report of the Fire 
Marshal of New York city, fur the six months 
ending May 3lst, shows that in that period 


| there occurred 205 fires, causing an aggregate 


loss of $987,340 worth of property, on which | 
there was paid insurance to the amount of 
$659,346. Since the Fire Marshal commenced 
his investigations there has been a very grati- 
fying decline in the proportion of incendiary | 

res. 
second year 100; the last year 87, making a 
total decrease of 72 in three years. 


Mexico.—It is stated that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has agreed to pay to England $240,- 
000 within four months to replace the sum 
stolen from the house of the British Consul at 
San Luis Potosi. The Spanish expedition, 
which appeared in such haste to invade Mexi- 
co, has not yet left the harbour of Havana, 
where the fleet lies at anchor. The troops 
have been landed in Cuba, and are es. 
the process of acclimation at Remedios an 
Puerto Principe. 


Inpran Outrraces.—The Chippewa Indians 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Ripley have 
been rendered bold and insolent by the with- 
drawal of the United States troops from that 
post. They have driven off all the missiona- 
ries from the station at Leech Lake. 


A Costty Srructure.—The State House 
for South Carolina, which has been commenced 
at Columbia, is to be of pure white marble, 
and to cost $2,000,000. 


DeatH oF THE GuIDE oF THE Mammotu 
Cave.—Stephen, the celebrated guide of the 
mammoth cave in Kentucky, is dead. He is 
pleasantly remembered, and his death will 
be regretted by thousands of tourists. He 
was a man of remarkable intelligence and 
accomplishments, considering his opportuni- 
ties. lis purpose was, as he told us two 
years since, to go to Liberia. 


Burninea Coke 1n Locomotives.—The IHud- 
son River Railroad is burning coke instead of 
wood in one or two of their locomotives, at a 
clear advantage of from tweny-five to thirty 
per cent. It is Cumberland coal, coked at 
the mines. ; 


Re.ics or Ancient CoprersMITHs.—At one 
point in the Lake Superior mines they have 
worked up into an old Indian digging, and 
found a large mass of copper which had been 
hammered and worked a good deal by ancient 
miners. Stone hammers, decayed timber, 
charcoal, &c., were found in abundance in 
the pit. Some of the hammers were of extra- 
ordinary size, weighing from 30 to 35 pounds. 
a digging is, of course, sunk from the sur- 
ace’ 


Tue Foury or Peart Hountinc.—A corres- 
pondent of the Boston Herald, who professes 
to have some knowledge of the value of pearls, 
says that during the past month he. has ex- 
amined from fifty to sixty collections of pearls, 
each collection from different parts of the New 
England States, and, with but one exception, 
every one was of an inferior quality, being 
almost valueless. The one he alludes to was 
not, at the utmost, worth over ten dollars. It 
is to be hoped that this and other similar 
statements will have a tendency to allay the 
pearl-hunting fever, which has now reached a 
most ridiculous height in Worcester county, 
& joint stock pearl hunting company having 
been formed. 

PENNSYLVANIA RatLroaD.—The stockhold: 
ers of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
have, by a stock vote, ratified the action of 
the Directors of the Company, in the purchase 
of the Main Line of Public Works, by 143,546 
to 605. The question is, therefore, at rest, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
now the owner of the public works. 


THe Great Eastern.—The leviathan Bri- 
tish steamship, Great Eastern, is six hundred 
and ninety feet long; and eighty feet wide, 
and her paddle-wheels are fifty-six feet in dia- 
meter. Her capacity is so prodigious that it 
is estimated that seven of the ~— hotels in 
New York—the Astor House, St. N icholas, 
Metropolitan, Lafarge, Everett House, Union, 
and Clarendon—might be dropped comforta- 
bly into her. The material used in her hull 
is iron. 


A Buretar Snor.—A burglar, whose name 
is unknown, was shot in the store of Philip 
Fingler, Staten Island, New York, on Monday 
night, 20th ult., by Miss Jane Wilcox, who slept 
in the rear of the store, and was awakened by 
the noise of the burglar rummaging amon 
the goods. She opened a glass door, whic 
separated the apartments, and called out, 
“Who is there?” when the person started to 
run. The young lady at this instant caught 
up a loaded pistol which was at hand, and 
fired at the retreating thief. A few days after 
the body of a man about thirty years of age, 
was found floating in the bay, near Clifton. 
In one of his pockets was found a small crow- 
bar and keys. His face was perforated in 
by pistol: shots, sufficient to cause 
death. The Coroner’s jury found that the 
man came to his death by pistol shots, fired 
by Miss Wilcox, while he was burglariously 
employed in the above store, and commended 
the heroic conduct of the lady in defending 
the property of her friend at the risk of her 
own life. The man probably had confederates, 
who, after he died, threw his body overboard. 
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‘The House of Lords‘ of ‘the ‘British Partia- 

ment has rejected the Oaths Bill which had 
viously passed the House-of Commons’ by 

The East India Conpeny have chartered six 
steamers and eleven sai ane vousels r the con- 
veyance of troops to India ‘from Dublin and 
Portsmouth. = 

The British war.ateamer Prometheus had 
captured the ship Adams Gray, from New Or 
Jeans, on the cdast of Slaver. The 
Gray was last from Havana, and the capture 
was .effected off os on the 16th of April. 
All the, pereplerny ia of a slaver were found 
on board, and about $25,000 in gold, with 
which to purchase a cargo. The prize was 
condemned and sold at Sierra Leone. 

Miss Madeline Smith, who had been on trial 
during nine days in Edinburgh, charged with 
poisoning M. Emile L’Angellier at Glasgow, 
was acquitted onthe 9th ult. amidst the most 
intense excitement... 

The shipping of the Atlantic telegraph cable 
on board the frigate Niagara wad still carried 
on with the utmast despatch. = | 
- A publio meeting was held in! Liverpool on 
the 8th ult., for the purpose of hearing and 
welcoming Hon. Neal Duw. The attendance 
was. large, and the guest received a warm 
greeting, mixed, however, with a few hisses, 
Resolutions in favour of prohibition, and com- 
plimenting Mr. Dow, were adopted. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

On Frida A kaw 10th, in the Iouse 
of Lords, rh Grapville moved the second 
reading of the Oaths Bill, Lord Derby brought 
forward his amefidment in a powerful speech, 
and after a long debate; in which the Roman 
Catholic members threatened opposition on the 
third reading, unless modifications were made 
in their favour, the amendment was carried by 
173 to 139. The bill was thus thrown out by 
34 majority. The Bishop of London spoke in 
favour of the bill, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury against it. — 

Sir C. Wood stated in the House of Com- 
mons that arrangements had been made to 
send ten thousand men to relieve the forces 
in India, by sailing.vessels. It was subse- 
quently determined. to send a portion of them 
in steam vessels, No instructions had been 
sent out to divert the troops from China for 
service in India, but it was understood that 
the Governor-General had written to Lord El- 
gin to ask whether any portion of the troops 
could be spared for India. 

Lord Palmerston, in reply to an inquiry, 
stated that the Government was giving its at- 
tention to the projected supply of. negroes 
from Africa to the French West Indies—a 
measure which he thought must degenerate 
into the slave trade, so far as Africa was con- 
cerned. He promised that should the spirit 
of existing treaties be violated, the French 
Government should at once be notified of the 
fact, with a view to a correction of the evil. 

In the British House of Commons the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had laid on the table 
supplementary estimates for the wars with 
China and Persia, and said he would ask for 
appropriations of half a million pounds in 
each. He also intimated that he would shortly 
submit a resolution to continue the existing 
duties on tea and sugar for two years from tho 
Ist of April next. Lord Lindsay made a mo- 
tion for the production of Mr. Marcy’s letter 
on privateering, but Lord Palmerston replied 
that it was not officially in the hands of the 
Government. In replying to Lord Lindsay’s 
motion relative to Mr. Marcy’s letter on the 
subject of privateering, Lord Palmerston said 
that it was unusual for the Government to pro- 
duce correspondence between other Indepen- 
dent Governments. Mr. Marcy’s letter was 
addressed to the French Government, and was 
not officially in the hands of the British Gov- 
ernment, and consequently could not be pro- 
duced. The communication of the American 
to the French Government was made by the 
last Administration of the United States, but 
the present Administration had intimated that 
it did not wish an answer to it. Under these 
circumstances the House would feel that the 
question could not be discussed properly, and 
he therefore hoped it-would not be* pressed. 
Lord John Russell thought the Government 
ought to make a statement of the grounds on 
which the engagement was entered into. He 
was afraid the consequences would prove very 
serious, but England was bound to them now. 
Lord Napier thought that the engagement 
could not be broken, and would necessitate 
the blockading every port of an enemy in case 
of war. bata 

An address to the Queen has been adopted, 
praying for the adoption of effectual means for 
the suppression of the slave trade. The ad- 
dress to the Queen prayed to use every means 
to suppress the slave trade, and securing a 
fulfilment of the existing treaties. Lord Pal- 
merston pledged that the Government would 
carry out the request. : 


FRANCE. 


- Several opposition candidates have been 
electéd to the French Legislative Corps from 
the rural districts at the second contest. The 
government displays much chagrin at these 
results, and out of spite has suspended the 
publication of one of the opposition news- 
papers in Paris, the Assemblee Nationale, for 
an article eae to the electors just before 
the trial. The Minister of the Interior had 
informed the Emperor before the election day 
that he could answer for the success of. the 
government candidates. It was said in Paris 
that the opposition deputies would take the 
oath to the Constitution, although they would 
refuse to attend fur that purpose at the palace 
of the Tuilleries. Napoleon was seriously dis- 
concerted by the republican triumph in Paris. 
The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
says that the recently discovered. conspiracy 
was more serious than any known, considering 
the character of the conspiracy, the extent of 
the ramifications and the objects proposed, 
which included the assassination of the Em- 
peror, and revolution throughout the whole of 
Southern Europe. The members of the Pro- 
visional Government were already named by 
the conspirators, and the plans were nearly 
perfected when discovered. 


In Italy the revolution was subdued for the 
resent. The King of Naples had armed the 
azzaroni of the city, and all foreigners were 
compelled to write their names on the doors 
of their rooms and hotels. Both these mea- 
sures had given high offence to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Cabinet. Mazzini had fled. The in- 
surrections in Italy are said to have been the 
result of a vast conspiracy, comprehending 
all the despotic States of Europe, and having 
its centre in France, and the several monarchs 
of those countries appear to have been pre- 
viously aware of the whole machinery. Maz- 
zini has been terribly deceived in his expecta- 
tions, evidently by parties in the interest of 
the tyrants who joined in the scheme for the 

urpose of betraying it. At Bologna the 

apal procession had been received with 
groans and hisses on account of the Pope’s 
refusal to grant certain concessions to the 


people. 
SPAIN, 

Spain was still fearfully agitated with revo- 
lutionary’ moveménts: An insurrection had 
occurred in the town of Utrera, near Seville, 
resulting in twenty of the insurgents being 
killed, and twenty-two others, who had been 
arrested, being shot. An outbreak was ex- 

ected in Madrid hourly. General Narvaez 
had advised the Cortes to raise the standing 
army to fifty thousand, as both republicans 
and Carlists were at work all over the coun- 
try. The Spanish Government had received a 
reply from Governor Yeh at Canton, to recla- 
mations made through the authorities at the 
Philippines respecting the assassination of the 


¥ 


the passengers killed by the Chinese on board 
the English packet boat. Governor Yeh ex- 
ressed his desire to give every satisfaction to 
pain, with which power his imperial master 
was anxious to remain on terms of perfect 


PORTUGAL. 

It is now stated, on — authority, though 
not officially, that the Princess who is about 
tu become Queen of Portugal, is the eldest 
daughter of Prince Charles Hohenzollern Sig- 
maringen. He abdicated in favour of the 
King of Prussia. The Princess completed 
her twentieth year on the 15th ult. The 
Journal des Debats says that Prince Albert 
has been the means of bringing about the al- 


liance. 
| : PERSIA. | 

News has arrived at Constantinople to the 
effect that the Persians were strengthening 
the fortifications of Herat, although by the 
treaty of peace they were bound shortly to 
evacuate the place. | 

EGYPT. 

A letter from Alexandria, in the Osserva 
tore of Trieste, states that the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Sennaar and Soudan, Rachel Bey, had 
fallen avictim to popular fury, He was the 


| gome.o£ the Egyptian bishops. 


ommander-in-chief, had died of cholera, an 
has been by Bis. ampbell. 


| my. The native troops had been disarmed, 


through the, merits.of Christ, fit for heaven. 


mortality. 


first Christian appointed to such high func- | 


tions in Egypt, and was distinguished for his 
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at some. forty wealthy Gteek families. in 
ria, have left the united Greek Churoh 
the, Rasto-Oreek faith, end placed. the D 
selves under the proteation of the Czar. 
conversion ig attributed to ¢ 
Advices by the Overland Mail announce an 
alarming sj the mutiny among the na- 
tive troops in India. Twenty-three a aren 
have joined the mutiny. ‘They were defented 
by tent troops dutsidée of Dethi, 
but the’ city still remained ‘fa the possession 


The loss to the Bengal army, in consequence 
of the motiny, was estimated: at 30,000, It 
was believed the crisis had passed. The lat- 
est advices indicate a panic, The desertion 
among the insurgents was acting vigorously. 
Advices from Calcutta to June 7th represent 
that disaffection is entirely confined to the ar- 


and most of them stationed in Punjaub. The 
latest from Delhi atates that the heights around 
the town are in possession of the government 
troops, who attacked and drove tho rebels 
within the walls, capturing twenty-six guns. 
The Bombay and Madras armies continued 
firmly loyal.. The steamship Erin from Bom- 
bay, with China mails, had been wrecked in 
the Crest of Ceylon on the 6th of June. 
mails, and were all saved. 

he cargo, valued at a million of dollars, and 
the vessel were lost. 


CHINA. 

The advices from China state that the fri- 
gate San Ganciento and the English gun-boats 
had gone up the Canton river to attack the 
Chinese junks, Foo Chow and Choo were 
uiet. e rebels there had been defeated. 
The Friend of China of May 9th, received by 
the last Overland Mail, says that the famine 
prevailing in that country exceeds all that the 
oldest living man has ever witnessed. The 
rebels are making pro the capital of the 
rovince of Kwang Si, Kwei-Lung, havin 
allen into their hands. In the province o 
Kwangtung the famine is so severe that even 
the women are formin 
@ robbers, have seized the sword, and gone 
forth plundering, in order to obtain susten- 
ance. 2 


MARRIED. 


On the 28th ylt., in the Logan Square Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. Charles 
Brown, Dr. Atexanpga Haapcastce of Caroline 
county, Maryland, to Miss Kate Navupatrs of Phi- 
ladelphia, daughter of the Jate Elias Naedain, Esq;} 
of Kent county, Delaware. _ 

At Light Street, by the Rev. -P. Ww. Melick, on 
the 25th ult., Mr. James to Mies 
Barnes, both of Light Street, Columbia county, 
Pennsylvania. i OVA 

On the 2d ult., by the Rev. William E. Jones of 
Caledonia, New York, Mr. Hueu McCo.. to Mies 
Nawcy, only daughter of Mr. New CaaMicHAEL, 
all of Pavilion, New York. 

At Monticello, Florida, on the 7th ult., by the 
Rev. William E. Hamilton, Dr. J. L. 8impxins of 
Mississippi to Miss Emirie C. Scott, daughter of 
the late Captain Scott of Jefferson county, Florida. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Snow Hill, Maryland, on Tuesday, July 
14th, Mr. JAMES ROBINS BELL, in the furty-first 
year of his age. In the loss of this most estimable 
man the Presbyterian Church in thet place is egain 
called to mourn the death of one of her ruling. el- 
ders and most consistent members, the communit 
one of our most useful citizens, and his deeply af- 
flicted widow and orphan childrea a devoted hus- 
band and a fond father. As a gentleman, a citi- 
zen, and a friend, few men have died lately in our 
community who were more highly esteemed; and 
he was so kind and quiet in hie demeanour that if 
he had an enemy on earth, we know it not. But 
while he was Jovely’in his moral character, we 
love him most.because he daily manifested the 
spirit of Christ in his walk and conversation. Only 
a few hours before he entered, as we doubt not, 
the mansions of everlasting rest, he told his niece 
that he knew he was dying, but all was well. Let 
us all strive to follow his good example.as he fol- 
lowed Christ, and ever be ready to welcome the 
messenger when he comes to summons us to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. R. 

Died, in Bladensburg, Maryland, on the 19th of 
June, of pulmonary consumption, Mr. WILLIAM 
Bb. GALER, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. For 
about twenty-five years he had been a member of 
the Presbyterian Church in that place, and for a 
great portion of that time a ruling elder, able, ac- 
tive, and efficient. For many yeare he has been 
distinguished for his piety, integrity, honesty, cha- 
rity, benevolence, and all those kindred and lead- 
ing virtues that render a man beloved on earth, and, 
He 
was a living commentary upon Christian fortitude 
and forbearance. In the turmoil of life, amid cir- 


cumstances before which many of weaker faith and. 
of less nervous piety would have.quailed, he re- 
mained calm and unmoved. In his family he was 
uniformly kind and gentle, never exhibiting signs 
of anger or moroseness. Jn the discharge of his 
social and religious duties he was promp!; asking 
no favours, he shrank from no responsibility, but 
erformed his duties conscientiously before God. 

e was widely known and universally beloved, 
and the many marks of regard manifested during 
his last sickness evinced the high esteem in which 
he was held. During his severe iliness of more 
than five weeks, he exhibited the most grateful in- 
dications of Christian patience and resignation, 
repeatedly declaring, ** The will of the Lord, and 
not my will be done.”? But he has gone to ‘that 
undiscovered country.”? ‘*The dim unknown’? 
approached, beckoned him, and he followed, gen- 
tly, silently dissolving the ties that bound him to 
earth; without a groan, without a sigh, he sunk 
calmly and imperceptibly to rest; and as the sum- 
mer’s twilight deepens into dark night, so the 
evening twilight of his days faded away into the 
dark, cold night of the grave. Mr. Galer has left 
behind those to mourn him who knew how to ap- 
se him; he has left a circle of weeping 
riends here to join a circle of Joved ones in the 
**spirit land.”? And now, in closing this short. 
and insufficient memorial, I may not refrain from 
espressing the hope that it may be Jong ere this 
community is again called upon to mourn so devot-, 
ed a husband, so kind and affectionate a parent, so 
sincere a friend, and so valuable a citizen. In him 
the church in this place has sustained an irrepara- 
ble loss, and his family will only cease to mourn. 
him when the memory. of his many virtues dies 
from their bosoms.—Communicated. 


Departed this life, on the 2ist June, at the resi- 
dence of her san, Mr. William Shipman of Clinton, 
New Jersey, Mrs. ELIZABETH, wife of Mr. 
DAVID SHIPMAN of Blairstown. In recording 
the death of one so universally beloved and la- 
mented, we feel that more than a passing notice is 
due to her memory. Of her it may be truly said 
she lived not in-vain. She had made an early con- 
secration of herself to the Saviour, and with an 
exemplary devotion was her holy profession adorn- 
ed throughout a long life. Rarely, indeed, are the 
graces of the believer exhibited with more beauti- 
ful symmetry than those which shone forth in her 
character. She was a remarkably intelligent Chris- 
tian; with enlarged views of what she conceived to 
be her duty and privileges, as a member of Christ’s 
family, she was ever the same humble, earnest, 
and laborious promoter of the cause of her Divine 
Master. To be acquainted with her was to know 
that her treasure end her affections were in heaven, 
as she always carried with her the blessed savour 
of the gospel. The influence of her counsels and 
example upon her family was truly blessed; ar- 
dently did she desire and faithfully labour to bring . 
every member of her household to Christ, and al- 
though there were left behind her to mourn their 
loss nine children and a deeply stricken husband 
yet by divine grace they were all hopefully, an 
with a single exception, professedly embraced in 
the feld of the good and gracious Shepherd. But 
the spiritual interests of her friends and neighbours 
also enlisted her sympathies, and engaged her 
prayers and her efforts. Towards the young espe- 
cially did her heart go forth, that they might be 
brought. under the influence of religious instruc- 
tion; and to this may be traced her oft-repeated 
and successful efforts in behalf of Sabbath-school 
instruction. Though in labours of this kind others 
co-operated, yet by her zeal and activity hers was 
acknowledged to be the leading spirit, infasing life 
and giving activity to the rest. But her heart, her 
prayers, and her contributions too, according to 
her ability, went beyond home and neighbourhood 
and friends; the miseries of the dying heathen also 
found a place in her affections, the evidences of 
which could not be mistaken. It was the cause of 
Christ she loved—the cause of Chriat every where. 
The gospel was so precious to her own soul that 
she longed for its extension throughout the earth. 
Nothing was so refreshing: to her as were the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary. Her highest delight was in 
the house of God. Death found her absent from 
her home, yet it found her joyful in the confident 
hope of spending an eternity with her Saviour. 
Her departure from earth was such a one, in many 
respects, as might have been expected from such a 
life. Her work was done, her toils were ended, 
and all with her was peace. The holy calm around 
her dying bed, the solemn parting counsels to her 
family, her utterances of elevated thought and feel- 
ing, are things the memory of which will long be 
fondly choviched by her sorrowing friends.—Com- 
municated, | 


Died, in Philadelphia, on the 16th ult., Captain 
WILLIAM E. SHERMAN, at an advanced age, in 
great peace, anc in full assurance of a ble im- 
This assurance was not founded on any 
supposed virtue or merit of his own, for well does 
the writer remember the earnestness with which he 
habitually disclaimed all dependence on any thing 
in himself. He seemed to feel as if it were a rob- 
bery of the Saviour. He was deeply sensible of 
the innate depravity of the heart, and with tears 
would speak of it, while at the same moment his 
countenance would beam with exultant joy in the 
finished work of the Redeemer. The life of Cap- 
tain Sherman was a life of great exposure to temp- 
tation; but he was kept steadfast in the Christian 
life by the mighty power of God. The faults of 
his character—and who is without faulte?—were 
those of a generous nature. He was not the child | 
of affluence, but of industry. Having been oblig 
to support himself in bis youth, whatever he 
akter hire or acquired was due, ender 
Providence, to his own exertions. The seafaring 
life was hia choice, and during many years he com- 


themselves into bands |. 


Evening. 


| Daughter. 


of | 
remar 
He tad se’ fear o 


‘espoerd 

vieos were enought 
evolent institutions of Phi 
acted as the a ~< the. 


ciety of 3 
ai tion 


thia poet 
coafidenge whieh. the: 
an 


entertained for him, he was 
elected a member of that body, whi ane he 
retained until his decease. ‘Caywin, Sherman 


not only a man of and ofp bet 
man of fecling—-of deep wu Feeling. 
a member of the Sisth Presbyterian Bhis 
ladelphia.. He loved io meat with Gud’s. people in 
the prayiag. when bim 
mingled. But ‘at the bedvide of the dying, tepe- 
cially of the dying poor, the: of’ bie 
nature most . 
brother; prayed. as believat. He has 


re enduriag, more. 
riches. Mark the man, apd 
upright; for the end of th 
Wr. 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER. \N. 
Atrweep, Undertaker, clfall y ‘idtorms 
hia friends and the public that hé'le prepaved to 
furnish whatever may be tequired im the above fine 
of business, and. to give bis personal at 
old stand, nearly adjoining the Cent ) teri: 
Church, No. 61 North Eighth street, abov 
Philadel phis. 
Reference tted to the Rev Henry Steele 
Clarke, D. D., or any member of the! session; aud 
the former r, the Rev. Johan McoDewell, D.Dy 
Rev. G. W. Musriéve,, Rey. John. Ley- 


burn, D,.D., Rev. Reese D, D.,..Rer. 
David Kinney, D.D Pitted ev. Pro 


in the Seventh 


and evening, and the Weat Aceh Street Ghurch ia 
the morning and afternoop. 


TEN AND WEST SPRUC 
HUR oh HTILADEL ra. tho 
monthe of Jaly'and August, eng 
Spruce Street Presbyterian Charehés willbe 
for public worship on the Sabbath. Serview: will*be 
held at the, Tenth Church, carnar.of Twelthiand 
Walnut, in. the Morning, at half-past ten o’clo 
and at the oa Spruce Street, Church, corner 
Seventeenth and Sprucé,'in the Afternoon. The 
afternoon service at half past four. oi a 


ARCH STREET CHURCH.—The Arch Street 
Church, (Rev. Mr. Wadeworth’s) Arch gireet above 
Tenth, Philadelphia, will be..open during the 
months of July and August, only in the Morning, 
at half past ten o’cluck, and will bé closed i ‘the 

RUTGERS AND MARKET STREET CHURCH. 
ES, NEW YORK.—The ,Market Street and Rut- 
gers Street Churches, New York, will worship. 
together during the month of August—on the first. 
and second Sabbaths in the Market Screet Church, 
and on the third, fourth, and fifth Sabbaths in the’ 
Rutgers Street Church. Morning service at half 
past ten o’clock; afternoon at four o’clock. Preach«: 
er, the Rev. Baynard R. Hall, D.D,, except on the 
morning of the first Sabbath, when the Rev, T.. 


Ralstou Smith will officiate. . 


NEW YORK MARINE TEMPERANCE SOCIE.. 
TY.—The Marine Temperance Society of the port 
of New York, (numbering 31,000 members,) will 
hold its monthly meeting in the Lecture Room of 
the Mariners’ Church, corner of Medison and Cath- 
arine streets, New York, on Tuesday evening next, 
4th inst, at eight o’clock.. Addresses may be ex- 
pected from the Rev. Charles J, Jones, shipmas- 
ters, seamen, and others. 
L. P. Huspanp, Secrétary. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON.—tThe Pre 
bytery of Lexington will hold ite next stated meet- 
ing at Mossy Creek Church on Wednesday, August 
12th, at twelve o’clock, M. : 
Brown, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUBHANNA.—A stated’ 
of this will be held in Canton, 

ennsy!vania, on the last Tuesday (25th) of August, 
at two o’clock, P.M. 
Jurtus Fosrgn, Stated Clerk, _ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT,.—I wish, through the. 
Presbylerian, to acknowledge the receipt of a 
Savbath-school Library of one htindred -volumes, 
for the Sabbath-school of the 'Preabyterien Church 
at Stillwater, Minnesota. This Library is the do- 
nation of ‘A. P.C.” It was much needed by our 
school, and on. the day of its delivery a vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed by the teachers 
and scholars to the unknown but very kind donor. 
Toe American Tract Society has also: pisced us 
uoder great obligations for the generoas donation 
of’ five thousand pages of tracts for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. We hope we will be able to make a 
proper improvement of these benefits. Yours — 
truly, J. C. Carpwett, 
Pastor of the Church. 


i 
.PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIET Y.—The 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society ac- 
knowledges the following receipts in May and 
June, 1857:—From the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania, Rev. Dr. Aikin, Secretary.—Presbyterian 
Church Enon Valley, $36.03. Pittsburg Young’ 
Men’s Bible Society, $100. Butler county Bible 
Society, $20. Dunlop’s Creek Bible Society, $6.70. 
Jacob Henrici, Pa. R. L. Baker, 
Economy, Pa., $30. Johnstown and vicinity Bible 
Society, $96. $36. Alle-. 
gheny Bible Society, $20. From't ern, Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, Rev. J. H. rence, Secre- 
tary.—Laneaster county Bible’ Society, $200.. Fe 
male Bible Society of Philadelphia, 19. Berks 
county Bible Society, $71.19, Bueke deo. do., 
$181.13. Williamsport Female do., $43, Phila-. 
delphia Bible Society, $332.07, Carlisle Female 
do., $204.50. Carbon county Bible Society, $128.67. 
Lewisburg Female do., $37.45. Lockhaven do. 
do., $9. Wrightsville Bible Society, $63.94, Fagg’s 
Manor Presbyterian church, Chester county, $7.43. 
New.London do. do. do., $10. Schuylkill county 
Female Bible Society, $61. New Berlia Female 
do., $8.30. Sunbury do. do., 910. Milton do. do., 
$7.28. Bellefonte do. do., 660. Total, $3459.88,’ 
_ Bible Distribution.—The Pennsylvania Bible 
ciety sold and distributed during the montha of May 
and June 21,687 Bibles and Testaments, from their 
Depository, Northwest corner of Walnut and: Se- 
venth streets, Philadelphia, in the following lan- 
guages, viz: Englieh, French, German, sos 
Portuguese, Welsh, Dutch, Danish, Swediah, Pe 
ish, Italian, Latin, Hebrew, and Greek, 

Joum P. Ruoans, Depository Agent. 
OOKS FOR SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES.. 
—Chapters on the Shorter Catechism. <A, 
Tale for the Instruction of Youth, By a Clergy- 
16mo. 75 cents. 
Influence. A Moral Tale for Young People. | 
By Charlotte Anley, author of ** Mifiem.* ‘16m.’ 
The Greek Boy and the Sunday-school. By'C.: 
P. Castanis. 18mo. 31 cents. 
Blind Tom; or the Lost Found. A beautiful and 
affecting story by a new author. With Engravings. 
lémo. 60 cents. 
Evelyn Gray. By J. Macgowaa, author of. 
Aunt Edith,’ ‘* Clara Staniley,’? &c. LIjustrated. 
- The Young Marooners on the Florida Coast. By 
F.R.Goulding. A new odition, with twel v- 
ings. 16mo. 75 cents. 


The Basket of Flowers; or and T ae 


Triumphant, With Illustrations. 
tion. 18mo. Sicents.- ~ 

Rosa of Linden Castle; or, Filial Affection.. A 
Tale for Parents and Children: By the author of 
Basket of Flowers. Illustrated. 18mo, 40 cents. 

The Rings; or, The Two Orphans. By the sama 
author. Illustrated. 18mo. 31 cents. 
 g*, Any of the above sent by mail, free of post- 
age, on receipt of the price. saek 

Published and for sale by ne 

WILLIAM §. & ALFRED MARTIEN 
No. 608 (late 144) Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
aug I—3t Philadelphia... 


Gree WANTED.—A Teacher of several 
years successful experience, desires’ a situa- 
tion in the South, either as Principal or dssistast, 
in @ Seminary where a good salary will be ofered.: 
Satisfactory testimonials will be givea. Addresa. 
TEACHER,” office of the Presbyterian, No. 608 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. aug 1—3t* 


QUSQUEBANNA COLLRGIATS INSTELUTE. 
pa 


— fowanda, Pennsylvania.—The friends apd 
trons of this Institute will be gratified te learn 
that the Committee of Trustees to precure 
have secured the services; 38 Principal, of the Res. 
James McWilliam, formerly Professor. of Agcient, 
Languages and Belles Lettres ia said Institute. 

The School will open on Wednesday, Augus 
26th. Arrangements are made to have aif scholar: 
seat from a distance board with’ the Priadipal in 
the Institute, and be under his special bere,” eat 


TEACHER WANTED—By tho tut of jber, 
a Young Men as an Assistant in a fret cla 
Male Institute. He must be quali ‘$6 teach the 
and Latin Ad- 
#380R, 
A INSTITU PE.—Thé Inititate. 
is a College and Theological Semrinety fer die 
education of coloured ‘men, in Chester county,’ 
Pennsylvania. The firet full.esesion will commence 


manded vessels, visiting almost every part of the 
world. His profession called forth the sterner vir-* 


September ist, and castinag eight..mogthe, 

particulars ad the Rev. P. CART 
Président of the Institute, post office Oxfard, 

tér county, Penneytvania. 


| | pe last arrivals bring London papers to th ised by "the q 
re 60, of Coscorgas is re-alirmed ; nothing, Ow-, | pe-Bble..to feed half adozen States with her CBaracter, Sod" Biv’ 
4 es Of | ev 1p et said at eatoring the church | products. . We shall not have.to go to Chica- shone con Agu ty Nhe wen! 
gonstructed Van. Beren, Throop, Seward, Bouck, Hunt, 
Fish, Saymour, and Clark. Massachusetts has 
_ & oe jesty’s assent to fix the seat of Government in | ; 
one of the\Canadian: cities. The Montreal 
4 
a® 
of. Sunasy. tl St) A rigt 
ax 
| 
| SEVENTH AND WREST ARCH STREET 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES.»—The Rev. James 
Crowell, pastor, will preach to-morrow (Sab« 
a bath) morning, 2d_inat. at_half&past teo. e’slock, 
Ai Church, Broad, street 
Evening at eight o’clock, in’ the West Arch 
f | Church, at the corner of Arch and Eighteenth streets. 
4 The Seventh Church will be cloéed ia the 
| 
| 
3 
) 
| 
~ 
AG 
| 
| 
.. | ‘used at the christening of the 
4 Beatrice, Queen Victoria’s young- 
est daaghter, brought. from .the ‘river 
Sordan. at that: Captain Geoffrey’ 
Ps ghtingale; pderebad cavalry tra- | 
“gelling in the Holy Land, | 
the “river Jordan, and had some of | 
the -water"pat’ Jato bottles, whicb,.being | 
and..apon the birth of the Prin- 
q ofthe Qatén quantityof ‘the | 
| 
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“ 
on 


eit 


hee written. “Having been brought 
and with very imperfect 


¥ 
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cussion of the duty and privilege of prayer in its 
various constitatents and relations. Secret, family, 
arid pablic prayer, ‘importunity, answers to prayer, 


the 
afe 


Tus::Rerves.» By the suthor of «Guide to Do- 
Happiness.” Philadelphia, Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 16mo. pp. 227. 
én “iimproved edition of work which is 

ajieady known to the Uhbristian public. ‘The author, 

ip. series of letters, in familiar and popular form, 


whe value to 


but. to » friendships, princi- 


early piety, and the cultivation of personal religion, 
to personal education 
ples, pradence, economy, mental discipline, reading, 


é&e. The ‘cireulatio¢n Of such « book in all the 
land where there are young ladics 


the gospel 
iu prominent on ‘every page. 
ras: Pataciets or Misstoxs. By Thomas 
D.D. “Philadelphia, Presbyterian Board 
- of Pwblication. 16mo. pp. 70. 
‘Unbelief is doubtless the greatest obstacle to the 
and success of the Church in its aggres- 
sive work of converting the world to Christ. The 
thie little treatise, ts with 


ahd power the relations of faith as 


the impelling principle which 

Sis pithciple which is bo 
syccessin. the-prork, which is the privilege of all 
who mame the mameof Jesus. Could the senti- 
ments he inculestes be thoroughly infused into every 


Cartan heer, would epecdily arise and shine 


ublication, we have also received the following 
attractive’ volawes, suitable for youth and for Sab- 
libratte 


Bor’s Treasunr or Parcrovs 
.Compiled by Aunt Addie. 18mo. 
238. 

Tee Lirrce Grar’s Tarascny or Pascrovs 
“‘Taines. Compiled by Aunt Addie. 18mo. 

Aur or Persecuted but Not Forsaken. 
the author of « Ella Clinton.” pp. 237. 
Manion Hanviz; e Tale of Persecution in the 
. Seventeenth Centary. By the author of « Ella 

Clinton.” « Aunt Ruth,” &e. 18mo. pp. 279. 

Viarr. Written for the Board. 


Jasry'y’6r the Spoiled Child Recovered. New 


contains admirable hints to mothers 
‘Ps pridiciples which their children should be 


ri 


a 


we 


| 


ies treated. Such a work | 


order of the Legislature of 
is very instructive—showing, as it does, 


fashions, 


-~ When wearied with the toils of day, 
strife'for glory, gold or fame, — 

“Blow sweet to seck the quict way, 
“2° Where loving lips will lisp our name 
Aroand'the light at home! 
When through the dark and stormy night 
Phe wayward wanderer homeward hies, 
“Blow cheering ia that twinkling light 


“' “Which through the forest gloom he spies! 


© 
Piet 


the light at home. He feels _ 
.. That loving hearts will greet him there, 
And safely through his bosom steals | 
The joy and loye that banish care 
the light.at home. 
~ The light at home! whene’er at last 
‘Jt-greets the seaman through the storm, 
. He feele no more the chilling blast 
_, That beats apon his manly form. 
Long years upon the sea have fied, 
. + Sines Mary gave her parting kiss ; 
» But.the sad tears which she then shed, 
‘Will now be paid with raptorous bliss 
Around the light at home. 
et home! how etill and sweet 
It peepe from yonder cottage door— 
‘The weary labourer to grect— 
- ‘When the rough toils of day are o’er! 
Sad is the soul that does not know 


Around the light at home. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN SWEDEN. 


“IP he méastites proposed by the Government 
of. Sweden ostepsibly in favour of religious 
liberty, have given rise to very animated 

i ions is the Qhamber of the nobles 
and that ef the clergy in the Swedish Diet. 
It appears that the Government proposal is 
to.abolish the penalty of banishment im- 
posed .by the existing Jaw upon every cler- 
ryman who apostatizes from the established 
religion; but to substitute fine and imprison- 
ment; Parente who abandon the established 
Lutheran faith are still to be obliged to 
educate their children in that religion. Dis- 
senting worsbip is tolerated, but every one 
who succeeds “by fallacious means” in ef- 
fecting the conversion of a member of the 
Latheran Church is to be punished with 
fine and imprisonment. Penalties more or 
less stringent are provided for heretical doc- 
trine on the part of ministers of the Charch. 
It does not seem as if “religious ‘liberty’ 
would gain much by this law. 


The Mianie Rifle. 


‘The Minnie rifle bis four grooves inside, 


and the mode of loading it is, first to bite off 


the twisted waste paper at the end of the cart- 
ridge, pour in the powder at the mouth of 
the barrel, and by a turn of the thumb and 
holding the cartridge, reverse the ball 
that the conical point may be upwards. 
The ramrod is then drawn and reversed, and 
the head being concave, or cupform, it has 
a good purchase over the ball, which is 
éasily rammed home, and does not require 
@ second or subsequent rammings. The 
piece is then fired with t ease, and is 
capable of carrying the ball twelve hundred 
, and with correct aim up to nine hun- 
dred ates the aim for all distances from 
three hundred to nine hundred yards being 
taken correctly by a parallel groove mark 
with the respective distances it is wished the 
ball should be carried when directed to an 
object, a slide in the groove being raised or 
lowered to take the sight. 


Health of Employment. 


The following table, recently prepared by 
assachusetts, 


the comparative healthfulness of various 


employments, by a statistical statement of 


the averages which those that follow them 
attain to. | 


Agriculturists, 63.93 | Manufacturers, 42.23 
Bankers, 43.45 | Masons, 7.78 
Bank Officers, 68.76 | Mechanics, 43.45 
Blacksmiths, 51.44 | Merchants, 5171 
| Batchers, 50.00 | Musicians, 39.86 
Calico Printers, 51.33 | Operatives, 32.93 
Carpenters, 49 39 | Painters, 42.68 
Clerks, 34.32 | Physicians, 54.94 
Clergymen; 56.72 | Printers, 38.01 
Coopers, 68.37 | Public Officers, 56.84 
Editors, 40.00 | Rope Makers, 54.50 
Gentlemen, 58.19 | Shipwrights, 65.27 
Hatters, 654.17 | Shoemakers, 43.12 
Jewellers, 44.06 | Tailors, 44.35 
Judges & Justices, 65.00 | Teachers, 34.46 
| | Lawyers, Traders, 46.35 
41 


Sewing Machines. 
Werk Joursinl of Oommerte hes 


the following : 


The sewing machine is being introduced 
into general use, with a rapidity of which 
few have any conception. It was pre- 
dicted that it would bear, with peculiar 
hardship, upon the sewing girl, whose op- 
pressed condition has long excited the 
sympathies of the philanthropic; but it is 
evident that this has not been the result, 
and the strong prejudice which for several 

ears resisted the introduction of the sew- 
ing machine has been gradually overcome. 
There are now three firms which manufac- 
ture on an average, two thousand machines 
in a year, and eight or ten in all, that are 
well established. Many other parties are 
experimenting with various success. 

These machines are very extensively 
used by manufacturers. Douglas and Sher- 
wood, manufacturers of ladies’ skirts, in 
New York, have not less than one hundred 
and fifty machines, costing $15,000, which 
is believed to be the largest number any 
where employed by a single firm. Each 
one is calculated to do the work of ten or- 
dinary sewers. The uses to which they 
are applied are curious. Three hundred 
hands are employed, and the execution 
done may be inferred from the following 
statistics:—There are cut up weekly, two 
hundred and seventy-five pieces of muslin, 
or one hundred. and forty-three thousand 
per year; do. two thousand pounds of jute 
cord, or one hundred and four thousand per 
year; six hundred dozen spools of cotton 

r week, or thirty one thousand per year. 

or the single item of round whalebone, 
(boiled in oil and very flexible,) the enor- 
mous sum of $6000 is paid every week. 
Besides, there are twenty-five looms in the 
city constantly employed in the manufacture 
of hair-cloth for the inflation of ladies’ gar- 
ments, making three thousand ‘yards per 
week, and one hundred looms engaged on 
Other fabrics. With these facilities, the 
force employed turns out three thousand 


skirts per day, exclusive of woven goods ! 
Piled up in the lofte of the , they 
form a Gisttinis almost as formidable for 


dimensions. as General Jackson’s cotton 


Newstt, 


bales. The new skirt, for which the sew- 


hiae is doing such wonders, weighs 
half 
Auvucther subject 


rapid end accurate 


of 
ment’which has taken p 


made necessary 
| of the sewing machine. We 
in his country which | 
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ards; one out of every twent 


‘entitated at 
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“Machinery for eaith-boring ‘has been in: 
vented, of a description which, itis thought, 


will greatly facilitate that Among 
e. been. adopt- 


the various systems which . pt- 
ed, one well known method of boring is to 
attach a chisel to a series of rods which are 
suspended from the end of a spring pole. 
When the debris has accumulated so as to 
obstruct the. p: of the chisel, the rods 
are withdidiwn by means of a windlass, 
each one being separately unscrewed as it 
is wound:up. A tubular instrument. of 
sheet iron, called a shell, usually from three 
to four feet long, and something less in 
diameter than the size of the whole, with a 
clock at the bottom, is then substituted for 


the chisel, and the rods are screwed together 


again and lowered. 
te Prevent Collisions on 
Railroads. 
An invention of much importance has re- 
cently been made of Sa- 
hes been exhi bit 
mendation. It is a contrivance for obvi- 
ating the danger of collisions on railroads, 
and is by the erection of frames on 
the side of a road at distances of about five 
miles a each to contain a lamp, which 
shall point out whether there is or there is 
not a train then running within said section 
of five miles. This is effected by connect- 
ing the lamp-stations by wire conductors, 
which so act as to close or, open the lamps, 
indicating in this manner the absence or 
presence of a train within the section. 


Idiotcy is arrested development. There 
is, in all cases, a deficiency of brain, a low 
physical organization. The humane and 
accomplished Dr. Wilbur says, that out of 
a class of twenty pupils only three could 
count ten. Their almost universal fault was 
gluttony. Their great want is the want of 
attention. Many cannot talk; it often re- 
quires two or three years to enable them to 
utter a single word distinctly. In almost 
all cases home treatment only confirms the 
malady. In three hundred and fifty-nine 
cases, all but four originated in parents who 
had brought on some confirmed disease by 
the violation of the laws of nature. In 
every instance, the four excepted, either 
one or both parents were either unheal- 
thy, scrofulous, disposed to insanity, in- 
dulged in animal excesses, or bad married 
blood relations. Let every reader commit 
to memory these five causes, for to have an 
idiot child, how terrible the infliction ! 
More than one-fourth of three hundred and 
fifty-nine idiots were the children of drank- 
was the 
child of the marriage of near relations; in 
one such family five children out of eight 
were idiotic. If, then, health, temperance, 
and chastity are not duties, then are we 
irresponsible.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Manofacture of Combs. 


It is said that the greatest comb manu- 
factory in the world is in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. There are thirty-six furnaces for 
preparing horns and tortoise shell for the 
combs, and no less than one hundred and 
twenty iron screw presses are continually 
going in stamping them. Steam power is 
employed to cut the combs. The coarse 
combs are stamped or cut out—two being 
cut in one piece ata time. The fine dress- 
ing combs, and all small tooth combs, are 
cut by fine circular saws, some so fine as to 
cut forty teeth in the space of one inch, and 
they revolve five thousand times in one 
minute. There are some two thousand va- 
rieties of combs made, and the aggregate 
number produced, of all these different sorts 
of combs, is about 9,000,000 annually—a 
quantity that, if laid together lengthwise, 
would extend about seven hundred miles. 
The annual consumption of ox horns is about 
730,000, and the annual consumption of 
hoofs amounts to 4,000,000; the consump- 
tion of tortoise shell and buffalo horn, al- 
though not so large, is correspondingly valu- 
able. A hoof undergoes eleven distinct 
operations before it becomes a finished comb. 


— — 


Medical Fees. 


It seems to have been thought something 
unprecedented that Dubois should have re- 
ceived $8500 for his attendance on the Em- 
press of the French during her confinement, 
as mentioned some time ago; yet, on turn- 
ing over the pages of Wadd, more remark- 
able instances of large fees will be found. 
Dimsdale, for his inoculation of the Empress 
of Russia and her son, was made a Baron 
of the Empire, with a present of $60,000 
and a pension of $2500 per annum. Dr. 
Willis, for his successful attendance on 
George III. was rewarded by $7500 per an- 
num for twenty years, and $3250 per annum 
to his son for life. The other physicians 
had $150 each visit to Windsor, and $50 
each visit to Kew. In 1737, the physicians 
who attended Queen Caroline had $2500 
each, and the surgeon $1500. These are 
curious contrasts with the pensions granted 
by Edward III. in 1345, to his: apothecary, 
Coursus de Gungeland, of six penre a day, 
and a shilling a day, and eight marks a 
year to his surgeon, Richard Wye.— Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette, 


Sub-marine Telegraph. 


Lieut. Maury, in his Report on the sub- 
marine telegraph, says that all the obstacles 
interposed by the sea to the laying of sub- 
marine telegraphs lie between the surface and 
the depth of a few hundred fathoms below, 
and that these are not to be mastered b 
force, nor overcome by the tensible strengt 
of wire-drawn ropes; but that with a little 
artifice they will yield to a mere thread. It 
is the case of the man-of-war and the little 
nautilus in the hurricane—the one, weak 
in its strength, is dashed to pieces; the 
other, strong in its weakness, resists the 
utmost violence of the storm, and rides on 
safely through it, as though there was no 
ragings in the sea. Therefore he considers 
it as a settled principle in sub-marine tele- 

phs, that the true character of a cable 
or the deep sea is not that of an iron rope 
as large as a man’s arm, but a single copper | 
wire, or a fasicle of wires, coated with 

tta-percha, pliant and supple, and not 
than a lady’s finger. 


ArtiFictaAL Strong. — Artificial stone, 
made of chalk, reduced to a paste and 
stamped in a solution of silicate of potash, 
is one of the recent inventions of that class. 
It acquites'a smooth appearance, close grain, 
and yellow colour. The stone thus pre- 


takes a very fine polish, and hardens 
degrees from the su to the interior. 
This process, it is claimed, may be advan- 


bageowsly employed for making mouldings, 
delicate sculpture, ornaments, and other 
articles of a similar description. - 


ted and received high com- | 


oysters. 


do as much labour. If the conclusion of 
the doctor is correct, it becomes @ matter of 
political as well as of individual ‘economy, 
that the price of fresh meat should be re- 
duced low enough to allow labourers to eat 
animal fvod, otherwise the wealth of the 
ay is in danger of being diminished one- 
thi 


The following beautiful description was 
meant for Mrs. Hemans:—“ Others might 
be more versatile, more acute than Hgeria, 
but I never saw one so exquisitely femi- 
nine. She was lovely without being beau- 
tiful; her movements were features; and if 
a blind man had been privileged to pass his 
hand over the silken length of hair that, 
when unbraided, flowed around her like 'a 
vail, he would have been justified in expect- | 
ing softness and a love of softness, beauty, 
and a perception of beauty, to be distine- 
tive traits of her mind. Nor would he 
have been deceived. Her birth, her edu- 
cation, but, above all, the genius with 
which she was gifted, combined to inspire 
a passion for the etherial, the tender, the 
imaginative, the heroic, in one word, tbe 
beautiful. It was in her a faculty divine, - 
and yet of daily life; it touched all things, 
but, like a sunbeam, touched them with a 
‘golden finger.” Any thing abstract or 
scientific was unintelligible and distasteful 
to her; her knowledge was extensive and 
various; but, true to the first principle of 
her nature, it was poetry that she sought in 
history, scenery, character, and religious 
belief; poetry that guided all her studies, 
governed all her thoughts, coloured_glt her 
conversation. Her nature was at once sim- 
ple and profound; there was no room in 
her mind for philosophy, or in her heart 
for ambition; one was filled by imagination, 
the other was engrossed by tenderness... 
She had a passive temper, but decided 
tastes. Any one might influence, but very 
few impressed her. Her strength and her 
weakness alike lay in her affections; these, 
would sometimes.make her weep at a word 
—at others imbue her with courage; so 
that she was alternately a ‘falcon-hearted 
dove,’ and a ‘reed shaken with the wind.’ 
Her voice was a sad, sweet melody, and her 
spirits reminded one of an old poet’s de- 
scription of the orange-tree, with its _ 

‘Golden lamps hid in a night of green;’ 
or of those Spanish gardens where the 
pomegranate grows beside the cypress. Her 
gladness was like a burst of sunlight; and 
if, in her depression, she resembled night, 
it was night wearing her stars. I might 
describe and describe for ever, but I should 
never succeed in portraying Egeria; she 
was a@ muse, a grace, a variable child, a 
dependent woman—the Italy of human 
beings.” 


A Wooden Barometer. 


Some friends of the Baltimore Repubii- 
can have constructed one of the wooden 
barometers generally used in Brazil and 
other South American States. It is made 
of a slip of red cedar, cut according to the 
grain, about an eighth of an inch thick, 
one and a half inches wide, and thirty inches 
long. On the back of this, strips of thor- 
oughly seasoned pine of the same thickness 
are glued transversely to the grain of the 
cedar. This is set in a neat pedestal of 
black walnut. The Republican received it 
on Saturday forenoon, 18th ult. when just 
finished, and stood as straight as a pike- 
staff. At three o’clock in the afternoon it 
had bent over so that a perpendicular line 
from the top would fall about four inches 
from the base. It rained heavily during 
the afternoon. On Sunday it was a bright 
day, with a slight pleasant breeze; and 
throughout the day the standard gradually 
approached an upright position, until six 
o'clock, P. M. when it was not more than 
three-quarters of an inch from the perpen- 
dicular line. On Monday morning, at six 
o’clock, it had bent over to three inches. 
At seven o’clock it was nearly four inches 
out of line, and at eight o’clock it’ began 
raining. This statement will show the sen- 
sitiveness of the instrument. | 


The Tools of Animals, 


The tongue of a bumming-bird is very 
curious. It has two tubes alongside of each 
other, like the two barrels of a double-bar- 
relled gun. At the tip of the tongue these 
tubes are a little separated, and their ends 
are shaped like spoons. The honey is 
spooned up, as we may say, and then it is 
drawn into the mouth through the long 
tubes of the tongue. 

But the bird uses its tongue in another 
way. It catches insects with it, for it lives 
on these as well as on honey. It does it in 
this way—the two spoons grasp the insect 
like a pair of tongs, and the tongue, bending, 
puts it into the bird’s mouth. The tongue, 
then, of the humming-bird is not merely one 
instrument, but it contains several instru- 
ments together—two pumps, two spoons, 
and a pair of tongs. , | 

The tongue of a cat is a singular instry- 
ment. It is her curry-comb. For this pur- 
pose it is rough, as you will find if you feel 
it. When she cleans herself so indus- 
triously, she gets off the dirt, and smooths 
her coat just as the ostler cleans and 
smooths the horse’s coat with the curry- 
comb. Her head she cannot get at with 
her tongue, and so she has to make her fore- 
paws answer the purpose instead. 

There is one bird that lives chiefly on 
It has a bill, therefore, with 
which it opens an oyster as skilfully as an 
oysterman can with his oyster-knife. 

Some birds can sew very well with their 
bills and feet. There is one bird that sews 
so well it is called the tailor bird. Its nest 
is hid in leaves which it sews together. It 
does this with a thread which it makes itself. 
It gets cotton from the cotton plant, and 
with its long delicate bill and little feet 
spins it into a thread. It then pierces the 
the holes through the leaves with its bill, 
and, passing the thread through the holes, 
sews them together. I believe that in get- 
ting the head through the holes it uses both 
its bill and its feet. 

There is another strange bird, which has 
no wings. It has a very long bill, which it: 
uses in gathering its food, which consists of 
snails, insects, and worms. He uses his 
bill in another way. He often, in resting, 
places the tip of his bill on the ground, and 
thus makes the same use of his bill that the 
old man does of his cane, when he stands 
leaning upon it. 

There is a fish that has a singular instru- 
ment. It is a squirt-gun for shooting in- 
sects. It can shoot them not only when 
they are still, but when they are flying. It 
watches them as they are flying over the 
water, and hits one of them whenever it can 

t the chance, with a fine stream of water 
te its littke gun. The insect, stanned 


; 


fast, and who was brought to tow 
olunteers who went up to the rescue. 

his name is John Sidman Stewart. 

learn from ‘some of ‘the survivors of the 

jadsacté that he is the son of Josiah Stew- 

t, fortnerly of Indiana county, Pennsy!l- 


The boy says that his 
Gime was (probably his mother’s 

68 name.) All the boy’s family, fa- 

> mother, and two little sisters, are 
amon, the murdered. Also, a young lady, 
about \ixteen or seventeen of age, 
named Elizabeth Gardner, whose family 
was also murdered, she only ing the 
horrid fate. -She says her father’s name 
was Rolland Gardner, but she knows not 
the residevce of any relative. Her father 


immigrated from the State of Indiana, and 
was formerly from Steuben county, New 
York, Both are desirous of hearing from 


their relatives, if they have any; and all 
communications in reference to them, ad- 
dressed to Major Williams, Fort Dodge, 
Webster county, Iowa, will be promptly an- 
swered. They will be kindly cared for till 
such time as their friends shall come for 
them. Newspapers throughout the United 
States will confer a favour by publishing 
the above. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


| Pons Breap.—A quart of corn meal, 
put in a wooden bowl, with as much salt as 
-would be taken up with the thumb and 
“fingers, that is, about a teaspoonful; and 
then add as much milk as will make it up 
into adherent dough, of which take up a 
double-handful, laying it over on one hand, 
and thus carry it to the pan or skillet for 
baking; turn it in with one pat of the band, 
and so on, until the vessel is full, and with 
a good heat, let it remain until the crust is 
a yellowish brown; put it on the table 
iping hot, press it open, lay in a large 
ump of grass butter just made, (if you can 
et such a thing) and it is ready for demo- 
ition. Corn bread is best if eaten while 
it is hot; it becomes sodden as it cools. 
The milk supersedes the use of lard or but- 
ter; no water is needed, although many use 
butter and water instead of milk; but the 
true constituents of a pone of bread are 
meal, milk, salt, nothing else. If you add 
eggs, it becomes Johnny cake, and is no 
longer a “‘ pone of bread.” A more simple, 
healthful, nutritious, and agreeable article 
of bread is, in our opinion, never made than 
the one we have described. The roughness 
of the meal particles gives the advantage of 
brown bread; its natural sweetness makes 
sugar or molasses unnecessary; while the 
milk answers all the purpose of soda or 
cream of tartar. It is important to put it 
into the pan for baking the instant it is 
made, and to have it baked as rapidly as 
practicable without burning the crust.— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 
Baked in hot embers, as we used to roast 
potatoes at the kitchen fire, this is an.“ ash 
ne.” To keep it clean, it may be wrapped, 
before baking, in a cabbage leaf. 


Sucar Cane.—We have heard frequent 


complaints of the slow growth of the Chi- 


nese sugar cane this season, and some few 
threats to cut it up and plant with turnips. 
We planted just a small lot in a garden, to 
witness the growth of the cane. It is true 
the seed was some time in germinating, and 
the plants were of very slow growth until 
within the past ten days; now the cane is 
going ahead and no mistake, and we believe 
it will come to a respectable size before the 
season closes. The cane last year barely 
crept along during June and early July; 
but after that it made splendid progress; so 
don’t despair, ye of little faith. Give the 
article a fair trial.— Brunswick Telegraph. 


To WHITEN LINEN TURNED YELLOW.— 
Cut up a pound of fine white soap into a 
gallon of milk, and hang it over a fire in a 
wash-kettle. When the scap has entirely 
melted, put in the linen and boil it half an 
hour. Then take it out; have ready a 
lather of soap and warm water; wash the 
linen in it, and then rinse it through two 
cold waters with a very little blue at the last. 


Oats—How SEED To AN ACRE.— 
An old practige of this country has been to 
sow two or two and one-half bushels of 
plump full seed to an acre. In England, 
upon the best lands, four to six bushels are 
sown to the imperial acre. Referring to 
the results of practice by our farmers, we 
believe three and a half bushels of the Po- 
tato, Barley, or Poland variety of oats, as 
seed, to an acre, is about the quantity that 
should be used. If you measure by weight, 
and use the common white oat, then half a 
bushel less.— Ohio Farmer. 


To Destroy House F.ies.—A corres- 
pondent of a British newspaper tells us how 
to destroy these pests. He says:—“ Pour 
a little simple oxymal (an article sold by 
the druggist) in a common glass tumbler, 
and place in the glass a piece of cap paper, 
made into the shape of the upper part of a 
funnel, with a hole in the bottom to admit 
the flies. Attracted by the smell, they 
readily enter the trap in swarms, and by the 
thousands soon collected prove that they 
have not the wit or disposition to return.” 


PRINCIPLES OF GARDENING.—1. Select 
a southern slope. 2. Secure a warm, light 
soil. 3. Have the soil well drained. 4. Till 
the ground very deep. 5. Make it very 
fine. 6. Use the best well-rotted barn-yard 
manure, in generous quantities. 7. Plant 
seasonably, in well made beds. 8. Tend 
the plants well, and water generously, if the 
weather isdry. The adoption of these prin- 
ciples will, in most cases, secure success in 
gardening. 

DriLt your SeED.—If your land is 
free from stumps and stones, and if you can 
get a good drill, at least try it. We have 
no doubt that a good drill is a great time- 
saver and seed-saver, besides laying the seed 
and covering it more evenly; but if you 
good cannot get a drill, sow your seed broad- 
cast. Do not wait long for one after you are 
ready to sow. 

PruninG Peacu Trees.—At the time 
the peach trees come into blossom, or just 
before, they should have one-half of the 
last year’s growth cut off. Cut away en- 
tirely all weak and sickly shoots; cut back 
the last year’s growth also, in such a man- 
ner as to give the tree a well rounded shape. 
By cutting back in this manner, the strength 
of the tree is thrown into a less surface, the 

owth is much increased, and the fruit will 

larger and finer. : 


To CLEANSE THE INSIDE OF JARS.— 
There is frequently some trouble in cleans- 
ing the inside of jars that have had sweet- 
meats, or other articles put in them for 
keeping, and that when empty are wanted 
for future use. This can be-done in a few 
minutes, without scraping or soaking, by 
filling up the jars with hot water, (it need 
not be sealding hot) and then stirring in a 
teaspoonful or more of pearl-ash. Whatever 
of the former contents has remained stick- 
ing upon the sides and bottom of the jar will 
immediately be seen to disengage itself, 
and float loose through the water. Then 
empty the jar at once, and if any of the 
former odour remains about it, fill it again 
with warm water, and let it stand undis- 
turbed a few hours, cr till next day; then 
empty it again, and rinse it with cold water. 
Wash phials in the same manner. Also the 
inside of kettles, or any thing which you 
wish to purify or clear from expedi- 
tiously and completely. If you cannot con- 
veniently obtain ash, the same purpose 
may be answered nearly as well by filling 
the vessel with strong ley, poured off clear 


from the wood-ashes. For kegs, buckets, . 


crocks, or other large vessels, ley may be 


with the blow, falls into the water, and the 


always used. 
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little idea of the sufferings of the poor in Eog- | 
land and elsewhere. The following little 
sketch will give them some ides of the truth : 


‘ Upon one of my visits to the various ragged 
schools of the m I became very much 
interested in & lad of ten or eleven years of 
age, with a frank, open countenance, though 
somewhat dirty, and dressed in a euit of rages. 
He was reading busily in his Testament, and 
would stop occasionally and ask such curious 
questions of his teacher, that I could not but 
amile. His “practical observations” on certain 
portions of Scripture, if clothed in eloquent lan- 
guage, would have done honour to men of edu- 
cation. There was a free-heartedness in him 
that gleamed out through all his rags and dirt, 
and I sat down by him to ask him some ques- 
tions. 

‘© Where do you live, and how?” I asked. 

“I live where I can,” he replied, “and al- 
most how I can.” 3 

« But,” said I, “ what is your trade or busi- 
ness? Whatdo you generally do for a living ?” 

“T am a water-cress boy,” he replied, “and 
get up every morning at two o’clock, and go 
on foot three or four miles. and sometimes six 
or eight, to the edge of the city to buy the 
water-cresses. I get a basket of them for a 
shilling; and by crying them the whole day 
generally clear another, which pays my board 
and lodging.” 

“But can you live ona shilling a day?” I 
asked. 

‘Yes, pretty well; but many times I don’t 
make a shilling, and then I buy a crust of 
bread, and go to sleep under one of the arches 
of London Bridge, or in some crate or box 
down on the wharves.” 

Just then the superintendent came along, 
and as I took his arm he said: . 

‘The lad you have been talking with comes 
every night to learn to.read ; and although he. 
cannot get to sleep before ten o’clock, and is 
obliged to be up at two in the morning, yet 
he is always punctual. Not long since his 
mother was imprisoned for arrearages in her 
rent; the sum needed was ten shillings. Well, 
this poor boy almost starved himself, and slept 
out of doors, to save the money out of his 
scanty earnings, to release her from prison.” 

I went back again and talked with the boy; 
and in my eyes he was a truer hero than Wel- 
lington or Napoleon. 


A GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 

Before a good little girl lies down on her 
pillow, she kneels down and thanks God for 
his goodness to her? Can a kitten thank God? 
No; because a kitten cannot think or under- 
stand about God. You can, because you have 
a soul; it is your soul that thinks of God. =~ 

Besides thanking God, this little girl asks 
God to forgive her naughty thoughts and 
naughty actions, and make her good and obe- 
dient, like his dear Son. She wants to be one 
of God’s dear children. She also prays God 
to take care of her in the night. When her 
father and mother are asleep, they cannot 
watch over her little bed, and keep her from 
harm. Whose eye never sleeps? It is God’s. 
He looks down upon her all the dark night 
through, and sends his angels to tend her. Do 
you know the pretty verse— 


6s] lay my body down to sleep; 
Peace is the pillow of my head, 
While well-appointed angels keep 
Their watchful stations round my bed.” 


How sweet to feel safe in God’s tend er care 


TOO BIG TO OBEY A MOTHER. 

A boy “too big to mind his mother!” Such 
a boy must be larger. than a giant, and one 
with strange ideas of the rights of big people. 
I-should not like to live near him, or even see 
him, for I should suspect he would feel ‘‘ too 
big” to mind the laws of his country, or the 
laws of God, and thus be a dangerous neigh- 
I am told that there are such boys, or 
rather those who think they are ‘‘too big to 
mind their mother.” 

What does your mother wish you to do? 
To stay in evenings ; to let tobacco alone ; to 


‘avoid associating with bad boys; to read use- 


ful books; to shun novels and silly newspapers ; 
to mind your studies or trade, or whatever you 
are engaged in on week days, with diligence, 
and on the Sabbath to be regular at church 
and Bible-class; and above all she wants to 
see you a faithful Christian boy. This you 
own would make her happy beyond descrip- 
tion, and you feel ‘‘ too big” to yield to her 
wishes. 

My boy, believe me, you are in a most dan- 
gerous state of mind, which makes me tremble 
for you, both for this world and the next. 
Think of Christ, the “ King of kings, and Lord 
of lords.” When he was old enough and wise 
enough to confound the learned doctors in the 
temple at Jerusalem, he was none too old and 
wise to obey his mother; and when he was 
dying, he took care to provide her with a son 
to render her honour and affection. | 

Believe me, when you are small enough to 
depend upon your mother for your food, and 
clothing, and daily care, and while she is so 
anxious to see you grow up into a good and 
worthy man, and so willing to make any sa- 
crifice to help you on in life, you should be 
ashamed to say, or even think, “I am too big 
to mind my mother.” 

Search all the biographies in your own or 
‘your father’s library, and tell me if you can 
find a case of a man distinguished for great- 
ness and goodness who allowed such a thought 
to enter his mind. No; such men prize a 
good, watchful mother, obey her godly maxims 
as long as they live, and teach them to their 
children. 

You are “too big” to disobey your mother ; 
but don’t allow yourself, my dear boy, to be- 
come such a monster of iniquity as to be too 
big to mind a good mother. 


ANTED—A Situation as Preceptress of or 
Teacher in a Seminary or Academy, _ a 
graduate of one of our first female colleges. She 
has had experience, and is qualified to teach the 
Higher English Branches, and, if necessary, French, 
Music, and Drawing. Satisfactory testimonials can 
be given. For further particulars, address 


B. 
july 18—8t* Georgetown, District of Columbia. 


ANTED.—A Gentleman -who has had the ex- 
perience of a number of years in teaching, 
both as an Assistant and Principal, desires a situa- 
tion as Assistant or Subordinate Professor in some 
good academy or high school. The best of refer- 
ences will be given. Address, stating salary and 
duties, **D. K.,?? at Uniontown, Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania. jaly 11—4¢ 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A gentleman 
who has the best accommodations and facili- 
ties for the education of twenty Boys, in a pleasant 
and healthy location, wishes to fill three vacancies 
with pupils between the ages of eleven and four- 
teen. For further information apply to WILLIAM 
S. MARTIEN & CO., 608 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. june 20—2m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
oe choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail pee? attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


» CHANDELIERS, & 

Baxer, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut streets 
No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap y 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—The Sub- 

scribers have constantly on hand a large and 
choice collection of Books in every department of 
literature, but give their special attention to the 
Theological department of their business, and would 
respectfully invite the attention of clergymen to 
their stock, which embraces, beside the standard 
works of the present day, such as Chalmers, Ed- 
wards, Hail, Barrow, Leighton, Mason, Brown, 
Barnes, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Fairbairn, Pat- 
terson, Stier, Fuller, Payson, and others too nume- 
rous to mention, many of the ‘old worthies of 
ancient times,’? whose writings are scarce, and 
seldom to be obtained. Among these are Char- 
nock, Perkins, Flavel, Reynolds, Lightfoot, Cow- 
per, Tillotson, Dupin, Vitringa, Bates, Owen, 
Macoulloch, Witherspoon, Faber, Guyse, Michaelis, 
Boston, Gill, Howe, Turretine, Gillespie, &c., all 
which we will] sei] at reasonable pricés for cash. 
Orders promptly attended to, and letters of inquiry 


‘immediately answered. 


SMITH, ENGLI3H & CO., 
ladel 
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lastrated. 16mo. 50 cents. 


Sheelah. 12mo. 85 cents. 


Whately, D.D. 8vo. $2. 
hood. 


aclergyman. 18mo. 38 cents. 


Hervey. 18mo. 25 cents. 


16 cents. 


the Nursery. 18mo. 38 cents. 


Nestorians who have died 
With [ilustrations. 
Manual of Devotion. 


bury, D.D. 12mo. 62 cents. 


bound gilt edges, 40 cents. 
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packet. 
For éale b 


june 25—3t 


Climatology of the United Ste 
nent, emb mptet 
ofthe T Latited 


and Asia, and especially in regard .to. Agriculture, 
Lnvestiga jens, aad Engineering, with Isa- 
nd Raia Charts for seacon, ex- 
year. eding a Sum- 
tatietics of Meteorological Observa- 
tions in the United States, condensed from recent 
Scientific and Official-Publications.. By Lorin Blod- } 
get. Svo. Price $5. Postage 58 cents. 
A History of the Presbyterian Church in America, 
from its Origin until the year 1760. With pegre 
ical Sketches of its Early Ministers. By the 
ev. Richard Webster. Svo. $3. 
Leaf and Flower Pictures, and How to Make 
them, with six beaatiful illustrations. $1.25. 
Marriage as it Ie and as it Should Be. By the 
Rev. John Bayley. 12mo. 75 cents. : 
ear; an Episode of City Life. Il- 


Anecdotes of Travel, aed Oatine 


Ballyshan Castle; a tale founded on fact. By 


Fashionable Amusements; with a Review of Dr. 
Bellows Lecture on the Theatre. By the Rev. D. 
R. Thomason. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Bacons Essay’s; with Annotations, 


Ministering Children: a tale Dedicated to Child- 
12mo. Price reduced to 75 cente. 
Philosophy of Skepticism and Ultraism. By 
Rev. James B. Walker, D.D. 12mo. $1. 
Chief of the Pilgrims; or Life and Time of Wil- 
liam Brewster, ruling elder of the Pilgrim Com 
that founded New Plymouth in 1620. By the Rev. 
Ashbel Steele, A.M. 8vo. $2.50. 
The Poetical Worke of John G. Whittier. 
plete in 2 vols. 32mo., blue and . 
Two Hundred Stories for Children. Compiled by 


The Lily among Flowere. By the Rev. N. 


Not a Minute to Spare, By S.C. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Our Father who art in Heaven; a story Illiustra- 
tive of the Lord’s Prayer. 18mo. 25 cents. 

A Tale of the Universe; or the Breath of Air, 
the Drop of Water, and the Ray of Light. 32mo. 


Charlie Grant; or How to do Right. A tale for 
New Books from the Massachusetts Sabbath-school 
Society 


Nestorian Biography; being Sketches of Pious 
at Oroomiah, Persia. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

By the Rev. J. B. Water- 


The Pilgrim’s Firet Year in New England. By 
the Rev. Nahum Gale. 18mo. 60 cents. 


New Views and Packets of Cards. 


American Views, comprising views of the Cats- 
kill, Susquehanna, Trenton Faille, outlet of Niagara 
River, The Narrows from Fort Hamilton, Balti- 
more, The Pallisades on the Hudson River, Boston 
and Bunker Hill, Lake George. Packs, 25 cents, 


Bible Illustrations, Eastern Manners and Cus- 
toms. A packet of twelve cards beautifully printed 
_in colours, comprising illastrations of a is 

Procession, Books, Writing, House-Tops, Wash- 
ing the Hands, Leathern Bottles, Drawing Water, 
Eastern Meal, Eastern Salutations, Putting off the 
Shoes, Wailing, Ploughing, Treading out the Corn, 
and Grinding at the Mill, with descriptive Letter 
gilt cover. Price 


wi LLIAM 8. & ALFRED MART#EN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 608 (late 144) Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia. 


| 


By Richard 


Com- 
Id, $1.50. 


arriage 


cents per 


RENCH BURR MILLSTONES.—Witiram 
Hoce & Son, corner of North and Centre 
streets, Baltimore, Maryland, continue to make to 
order French Barr Millstones, warranted best quali- 
ty, and keep for sale Cologue, Esopus, and Cocalico 
Millstones, and best quality Bolting Cloth. Orders 
faithfully and promptly executed. 


may 16—13¢* 


&c., send for a Circular. 
ered in New York. Address 


may 9—ly 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-Hoase, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For ful] particulars as to many 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
Bells for the South deliv- 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
West Troy, New York. 


The 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


tion, int 


Christian Review. 


tenary Memorial. 


Footsteps o 


16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


tian Obse7 rer. 


{7ALUABLE WORKS—Published by Goutp & 
Lincotn, No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
Life and Correspondence of John Foster, au- 
thor of ‘* Decision of Character,’? ‘* Essays,’? &c. 
Edited by J. E. Ryland, with notices of Mr. Foster 
as a preacher and companion. By John Sheppard. 
A new edition, two volumes in one, 700 pages. 


In tap a of language, in majesty of concep- 
e eloquence of that conciseness which 

conveys in a short sentence more meawing than the 
mind dares at once admit, hie writings are un-. 
matched.—North British Review | 

We are glad to find ourselves in possession of so 
much additional matter from the well-nigh inspired 
pen of this great master in English composition:— 


Philip Doddridge; his Life and Labours. A Cen- 
By John Stoughton, D.D., au- 
thor of ** Spiritual Heroes,’? &c., and an Introduc- 
tory Chapter by the Rev. James G, Miall, author of 

our Forefathers,”? &c. 
tiful illuminated Title Page, Frontispiece, &c. 


The sketch is drawn with remarkable literary 
skill, and the volume is one to be read with high 
satisfaction and profit.—New York Mirror. 

This work merits a place among the best Chris- 
tian biographies of our times.— Philadelphia Chris- 


With beau- 


july 25—3t 


West of Third street, Phil 


and Merchandize generally. 


feb 7—6m* 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire. and Ma- 

rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 
elphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against loss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 


Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Horn. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN 8. McMULLIN, Secretary. 

JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary, 
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Abridged for the Board. 
portrait. Price 45cents. 


ture. Humbl 


in the English language. 
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ture. By William Mason. 
70 cents, 


Converts from Popery. 18mo. 


mation from Popery. 


engravings. 


for the little folks. 


bridge. 


edge. Price 25 cents. 
ition of the Redeemed 


12mo. pp. 225. Price 45 cents. 


JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 


No. 40 North Sixth street, Phi 
ialy 25—3t 


jaune 13—eow 


VI. Our Friends in Heaven 


EW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.— 
I. Domestic Duties; or the Family a Nurse 
By the Rev. Rufus 

Bailey. 18mo. pp. 120. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

The duties of husbands and wives, of females, of 

parents and children, are here stated and enforced 
in a style at once attractive and forcible. 

II. Ella Clinton; or, By their Fruits ye shall 

Know them. By Cousin Martha. 18mo. pp. 206. 

Price 25 and 30 cents. This is an engaging story of 


III. Lessons for the Little Ones. By a Teacher 
pp- 180. With engravings. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. These lessons, derived 
from Scripture, are full of interest for juvenile 


IV. Gleanings from Real Life. ByS.S. Egliseau, 
authoress of *‘ Lizzie Ferguson.”? 18mo. pp. 180. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. It consists of fourteen 
sketches, drawn from real life, all exhibiting the 


V. Annie Grey, and other sketches. By Olive. 
18mo. pp. 72. Price 15 cents, 
interesting sketches, intended especially for little 


VI. Children of Abraham; or Sketches of Jewish 
Converts. Being in part a sequel to Leila Ada, 
p- 120. Price 20 and 25 cents. The read- 
eila Ada will be pleased to learn some- 
thing more about her cousin Isaac, who stood by 
her so nobly at the time of her fiery trial. 

VII. The Life of Mrs. Sherwood, author of 
Milner, Little Henry and his Bearer, &c. 
12mo. pp. 162, with a 


VIII. A Spiritual Treasury for the Children of 
God ; consisting of a Meditation for the Morning of 
each Day in the Year, upon select texts of Scrip- 

intended to establish the faith, pro 
mote the comfort, and influence the practice of the 
followers of the Lamb. By William Mason. 12mo. 
pp- 510. Price 70 cents. This is a re 
work long and well known to God’s people, as one 
of the best books of devotional reading to be found 


. A Spiriteal Treasury for the Children of 
God; Consisting of a Meditation forthe Evening of 
each Day in the Year, upon select texts of Scrip- 
12mo. 
This book should find a place by the 
side of the Bible in every closet of the land. 

X. The Bishop and the Monk; or Sketches of 
the Lives of Pierpaolo Vergerio and John Craig, 
p. 166.° Price 20 
and 25 cents. These are very interesting and in- 
structive sketches of the lives of an Italian bishop 
and a Scotch monk, during the time of the Refor- 


XI. Isabel; or Influence. 18mo. pp. 155, with 
Price 20 and 25 cents. An excellent 
volume for the Sabbath-school library. 
XII. Little Talks for Little Folks. 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
72. Price 15 cents. An admirable little volume 


What is Faith? By the Rev. R. H. Beattie. 
Published by requeet of the Synod of New York. 
18mo. pp. 102. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

XIV. The Holy Life and Triumphant Death of 
Mr. John Janeway, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
By the Rev. James Janeway. 18mo. pp. 
166. Price 20 and 25 cents. This is a striking 
parrative of one who lived only twenty-four years 
on earth, yet attained to a singularly exalted piety, 
and departed in triumph to his heavenly home. 

XV. Gems of Thought; being Moral and Reli- 
gious Reflections from Matthew Henry and otbers. 
Selected by Harrison Hall. 32mo. pp. 128. Gilt 


XVII. In Doors and Out of Doors; or Life amet 
the Children. By Mary McCalla, author of Pictorial, 
Second Book. Square 16mo. pp. 183, with five 
beaatiful coloured engravings. A very atiracti 
book, which cannot but be popul | 
Published by the Presbyterian Board of 
tion, Na. 821 Chestnut street, Philadel hia. | 


ar. 


in Glory Demon- 
strated. By the Rev. J. M. Killen, M.A., Comber, 


Seven short, but 


int of a 


p- 508. Price 


Written for 
18mo. pp. 


or -the Meatual 


Publica- . 


Europe | 


water TEAS). 4 
Bituminoes coal ie 
plies a cheap and desirable fact, | 
many poiats at ftom $2 t6 94 
Building stone of exc tqu 
which be procured lithe more than 
The great fertility of theee lands, which ape.bf. 
con ve 
every facility is farniched fot travel 
transportation to the principal markets North, 
East, and West, and the economy With ¥ 
can be cultivated, render them: the’ mest vale 
investment that can be found, and presest the mom. 
favourable opportunity for persons of industrious. 
habits and smal] meaas to scquire a comfortable 
independence in a few years. AP ia 
Chicago ie now the greatest grain market in the 


that market make them mach mord ible, at 
the prices asked, than those more remete at Gor-. 
ernment rates—as the additional cost of tra 
tion is a perpetual tax on the Jatter, which must b 
born by the producer ia the‘reduced price he're- 
e title is payments 
are made executed by ap- 
pointed by the State, and in whom the title ie vest- 
ed, to the » which convey to. them ubse~ 
lute titles ia fee simple, free and clear,of every 


i brance, lien, : 
“THE PRICES. RE PROM 936; INTER. 
EST ONLY THREE PER per 


cent. will be deducted from the credil price for Cash, 
—Those who purchase on long credit give acess 
— in two, three, four, five, and six youre after 

te, and are required to improve one-tenth ‘au-: 
nually for five years, so as to. have one-half the 


Competent sarveyors will aceompany those wi 

wish to examine lande free of charge, and’ eid 
them in making selections. The Leads resitiaing 
unsold are ae rich and valuable as those which heve 


been disposed of, 

Sectional Meps will be cent to any ane who wilt 
enclose fifty cents in stamps, and books or 
pamphlets, containing numerous instances of suc- 
cessful farming, signed by respectablé sad wells 
known farmers living in the bedrhood ef the | 
Railroad Lands throughout the State—aleo the ci 
of fenajng, price of cattle, expense of servoing, 
&c., or any other be 
cheerfully given on either pyysonally 
or by letter, in English, French, or German, ad- 
dressed to JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Minoie Ceatfal Ry 

x2” Office in Illinois Central: Railtoad Deget,. 
Chicago, Illinois. may 


(CHESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
—Pri Mary L. Bonsry, 
A. Dittaye.—No. 1615 Chestnut street, Phi 
phia.—The Fifteenth Session of thie Institution 
(Boarding and Day School) will commenee Monday, 
September 14. 
A home pervaded with Christian influences, 
connexion with the best facilities of the chy’ 
thorough instruction in the verious depdrimen 
cience, Art, and Literature, is secured « 
pupils, Particulars from circulars. 
eferences.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Phila 

delphia; Rev. David Malin, Rev.G. Wadeer 


Newton Brown, D.D.,do.; Rev. William B. Jacobe, 
do.; Rev. E. Lathrop, P.D., New York City; Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D.D., da.s 
Rev. R. Fuller, D.D., Baltimore; Rev. G. Kemptos, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas. : 
baut, Savannah, Georgia; Rev. Howard Méleolia, 
D.D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 8. B; Woolwerth, 
LL.D., Albany, New York; Paul T. Jones, Rove 
Philadelphia; Colonel A. G. Waterman, do. ; Hon, 
R. W. Barnwell, Beaufort, South Carolina; Robert Ay 
Ezell, »» Warrenton, North Carolisas Joha. B, 
-» Pittsburgh, Pennsylvasia; Geo 
sq., Louisville, Kentucky; Fall 
rolina ; George W. Ratos, 
sq., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Hon.Geo 
Bradford, Homer, New York; ov. Williams Brad 
ford, Editer of New York Evangelist ; Masch 


man, Esq , Illinois ; John Raymond , LL, 
Brooklyn, New York; Joha 8, Hart, LL.D., Phile- 
delphia. july 4—T3t 


EWARK FEMALE. SEMINARY,-—-The 
scholastic year of this Institutian will 
mence August 26th, 1857. The il 
the Seminary is located is noted for its 
ness, and is easy of access, having daily commeni 
cation with Philadelphia and Baltimore by railroad, 
No expense is spared in giving the pupils the best 
instruction and the most constant cars: : 
Board and instruction in English brancbes ard La 
tin, $150 per annum. Music, Languages, Paint- 
ing, &c., extra. The departments of muife and 
modern languages are in the care-of Préfessor 
Heneas, and the pupils in each 
daily lessons. 
Parents who contemplate placing their'da 

in the Institution, are réquested -to give | 
that effect, as the number of pupils is limited. , 
Circulars containing further information maybe 

obtained, by addressing the Principal, =: | 
Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, ..., 
: Newark, Delaware. 
References.—President and Professors of Dela< 
ware College; Rev. Dr. Brainerd, Philadélphiag 
Rev. J. H. McNeill, Bible House, New. York; 
George Earle, Esq., Elkton, Maryland ; George 
McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, North Carolina; Rev. 
L. 8. Bartlett, Sumter, South Carolina sed J. 0. 
Steadman, Memphis, Teanessee, ... july 


[EACHER WANTED.—A member ‘of the Pres. 
byterian Church, either minister..or. Jayman, 
who is willing to engage in teaching, and can fur- 
nish satisfactory testimonials of qualifications, &c., 
can hear of a good situation, by addressiog Poet- 
office, Staunton, Virginia, box 44, july 18--6c* 
TUATION WANTED—By a Young: Lady, 

member of a Presbyterian family, as Governess. 
of a family, or as Assistant Teacher in a Sehooh. 
She is a graduate of one of our best seminaries, 
and is capable ofinstructing ia the English Branches, 
French, and Music. Good reference given. Ad« 


dress Mies J..H. H., 7 


jaly 18—6¢e* 


A GENTLEMAN who has hed much experience, 
in teaching, solicits a correspondence with 
those who are interested in Schools and Colleges, 
and desire to secure the services of an instrictor. 
No objection to the West or South. | Address 
TEACHER,” Lancaster, Pennsylvania, care 

Rev. Alfred Nevin, D.D., who will answer such 
july 


(RANGE SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—The situation of 
this Inatitution is at one of the finest. Sulpbar 


personal inquiries as may be made. 


Springs in the country, and is uneu for, 
health. It is easy of access by steamboet and a 
few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe 


rience of twenty years, and aided by a. corps of 
competent assistants, will devote his whole time te 
the improvement of his upils. 

The Third Session will commence on the 12th of 
January, 1857. 

For particulars address 

nov 29—-ly 


TTAGE FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Insti- 

tution, with ample accommodations for fifty’ 
young ladies, is beautifully located on the east bor- 
der of Pottstown, county, 
vania, two hours ride from Philadelphis, b 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad: rhe interior! 
arrangements and accommodations ere of 2 strictly’ 
family character, and every effort made te reader, 


it, as far as possible, both a home and @ se 
Thoroughly competent Teachers are en ia 
ornamental and musical departments. The pupils’ 
are under the constant supervision of the Principal,: 
and no pains are spared to secure to each the 
of training in yes study. The year is divi 
into two Sessions of twenty-one weeks each, com-' 
mencing the first of May and November, For Cix.. 
culars with particulars, address the 

Rev. W. R. WO 

ap ll—ly 


RK, 

Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN 
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world, and the facility and economy with which. . 
the products of these lends can 


land under cultivation at the ead of that time. 


worth, do.; Rev. John Leyburn, D.D., 


in which 
healthful- 
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R. ANDERSON, Principal, = 


Sisteen ctpien to address, for one year, 
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Ligh ef Heme. Railwa ort ‘of France havi | 
ceded ng of their line to Enghiih | 
The Nght ‘te ‘Bright it teams engineers, the latter brought over a band o | 
- thedes ground cs fall; English labourers, who performed éne-third 
from ‘the ts attice far itgleems, more work daily than could be got. out of 
Jove,-and rest, and comfort all the French labourers. The latter were pat | 
Be? a | on meat diet, similar to that of the English 
| workmen, and in a short time were able to 
York. 1887, Mrs. Hemans. 
pears tomdefence of ladies of an uncertain | 
‘eto The blessings that the beams impart, 
the witille Teding from of |. The cheerful hopes and joys that flow, | 
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This is a sensible; jadicious; and instructive dis- 
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resorts for apres, and points out clearly and 
persons whe are willing to be instructed as ‘ 
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By the Rev. Rafus W. Bailey. 
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